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AOL YoHpo- 


ITERATURE~ | 
SCIENCE oe | | dare not be a coward with my lips 
Who dare to question all things in my soul; 
| ISTOR =) WL Some men may find their wisdom on their knees, 


Some prone and groveling in the dust like slaves; 


Let the meek glow-worm glisten in the dew: 


OME “es “ey a | ask to lift my taper to the sky 


As they who hold their lamps above their heads, 
SOC] riy Ss ww lrusting the larger currents up aloft 
Rather than crossing eddies round their breast, 
TRAVEL “~~ Threatening with every pull the flickering blaze. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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The Air Line 


Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York. 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destina- 
tion 9.00 p. m—Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 
Cars and Coaches. Dining Car between 
Boston and Willimantic. 

The First Train Between Boston and New 
York on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES. 


In Boston : 322 Washin n St., 
Station foot of Summer 8t., 


In New York: 353 Broadway, 
Grand Central Station. 


Ask for tickets via the ‘NEW ENG- 
LAND " and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr 
W .R, BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 

6 A.M. ACCOMMDATION for 

° Troy and Albany. 

9 A. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR 

. CARS for Troy and Saratoga. 

g 0 A.M. Sundays only for Troy 

° and Albany stopping at all sta- 

tions. 
ll 3 A. M. ACCOMMODATION 
” for Troy and Albany and Sara- 
toga. 
3 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
e Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 
P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
7.00 to Chicago. 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL, 
8 A.M. DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 

. lows Falls. Parlor Car to Bur- 

lington. 
ll A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
° Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal. 
3 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 

. Rutland, Vt. Parlor car, Boston 
freee | to Bellows Falls. 

7 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 

° Sleeping Car to Montreal. 
eine 7 ig eect a 

July 1, 1895. Boston, Mass. 

Now OPrxzn. 

Jerusalem Spring Hotel, 

CANAAN, N. H. 

Offers every advantage for reacreation and 

rest. Jerusalem Spring Water is supplied 

to the hotel for all purposes, including baths. 

For terms and accommodations address E. 

O, PUNCHARD, Canaan, N. H. 
There’s Vigor 

In the Salt Sea Breezes, 

And nowhere can they be en- 

joyed so effectively as at 

ten miles at sea, off Portsmouth, 

N. H. Send for artistic descrip- 

tive booklet. H. G. MARVIN, 

Manager. 





“ BCONOMY IS WEALTH.” 


Caarvassers wanted to 
sell the Improved Hall 
Typewriter. 


. Writes all languages 


— $30. a for 
cataloges and terms. 
. Address 

N. Typewriter Co. 
196 Summer St Boston 
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COMMENT ON EVENTS OF TO-DAY. 
TirLes or Nopitity. By Wdward E. Hale, 
Tue Brirish Constitution. By George Coram. 
INTERNATIONAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
The Spelling of Geographical Names. By Ilenry Gannett 
Is Life Worth Living? A sermon by Rev. E. E. Hale. 
Radcliffe College. Address of Miss Agnes Irwin, July 25, 1895 
Diterature. Conducted byAlbert White Vorse ’ 
REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MAGAZINES. 
Nores ABovurT Book-MAKING. 
Science. Conducted by Jobn Ritchie, Jr. 
M. JANET AND His AnTs. 
Music and Musicians. “onducted by Nathan Haskell! Dole 
OMAR KHAVYAM'S QUATRAINS 
Dome and PWousebold. 
TRAVEL. A Sonnet 
Wastev Time, 
A GARDEN PARTY 
FAMILY Recelprs. 
THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS 
Dress. Conducted by H. Pittock and W. B. H. Spencer 
Home DR&SsMAKING. 
QUESTION COLUMN. 
Wiednesdayp Afternoon. 
GETTING RESTED. 
From Foreign Lands. 
Our London Letrer. An Old Southwark Inn 
land. By John Williams. 
Art and Artists, Conducted by Philip L. Hale 
CAMILLE PISSARO 


Plays and Players. ee eee 


- 
Calendar of the Societies. 

AGassiz Association. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.m. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 9. 

APPALACHIAN MoUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,9 Park Street. 
Institute of Technology, Wednesday, October 9. 
Mount Desert. 

BOSTONIAN Society. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, October 8. 

Boston Society oF NaTuRAL History. 


Editorial. . 


By Sewall C. Brackett 


By Emma V. Sheridan 


An Afghan Prince in Eng 


Next regular meeting, at 
Field meeting, July t-8, Seal Harbor, 


5 free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. Free lectures explanatory of the collections 
are given on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 10 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 

Boston Scientiric Socizry. 419 Washington Street. Next regular meeting, Tues- 
day, October 8. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Keading 
Room, 100 periodicals, open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M., Saturdays 
to 2.30 P.M. 

Massachusetts HorricuLTuRAL Society. Horticultural Hall, Tremont 
Exhibitions of flowers, fruits and vegetables, Saturdays through July and August. 

Muskum or Fine Arts. Copley Square. Exhibitions: Print Department — Line 
Engravings, trom 15th to beginning of 19th century; Mezzotints, from 17th toend of 18th 
century; Etchings by Rembrandt. 

New ENGLAND Historic-GENEALOGICAL SOcigEry. 
regular meeting, Wednesday, October 2. 

O_p South Work. Lectures for Young People. 
Hooper, the First Puritan, by Edwin D. Mead. 

Society or Arts. Mass. Institute of Technology. 
Oct. to. 


Street. 


No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 
Wednesday, July 17, 3 p.m., John 


Next regular meeting, Thursday. 





Where are you Going to Spend the Summer? 


TEIS ANNUAL QUESTION ———/ 
is solved in the green hills of 


VERMON T 


And along the Shores of 


ga LAKE CHAMPLAIN. ~<a 


No state offers such beautiful attractions as Vermont with its Grand Old Mountains, 
Silvery Lakes, Fragrant Forests, and Trout filled Brooks and Rivers and Enchanting 
Scenery. 

The Central Vermont Railroad gives full particulars concerning the most attractive 
resorts, hotels, family homes where summer guests are entertained (at from $4 to $19 a 
week), in a new illustrated booklet, now ready and which may be obtained free for the 


asking. Address, 
T. H. HANLEY, N. E. P. A., or S&S. W. CUMMINGS, G. P. A., 
St. Albans, Vt. 


NANTASKET 


45 Miles for 45 Cents, ee 


MORRISON STEAMBOAT CO. DOWNER LANDINC. 


—TOo— weather per- 


SALEM WILLOWS 


AND RETURN. 


Best Fish Dinners, Music, Dancing, 
Bathing and Boating. 


From Pearson's Wharf, and 398 Atlantic 

Avenue, daily (weather permitting.) 

New Boats, new piers and waiting rooms. The 
staunch and di ti s_** Wm. Storie,” 
Capt. A. F. Doane, and “ John Endicott,” Capt. A. 
J. Rathbum, leave Boston 9.30, 10.30 A. M,,2 and 3 
P.M. Leave SALEM WILLOWS at 12.30, 4.30, 
and 7.00 P. M. Connections at Salem Willows for 


Beverly and Bakers Isiand- 


Special rate to excursions, A to. 
_ DAVID MORRISON, Treas. | 





Steamers leave Rowe's W' 
mitting): SUNDA 


For Hull (Pemberton Landing), at 9.30, 10.45, 11.30 
@. M.} £2.30, 1-30, 2.30, §.00, 3.30, 5.15, 6.95, 7.45 


p- m. 

Retnrn, 8.55, ne 05 &. M.; 12,50, 1.20, 2.20, 4.20, 5.20, 
6.55, 7.20, 3.20, 9.50 p. m. 

For Hull ty. & Biers, 10.45 &. M.;2.30 p. m, 

Return, 4.10, 6.50 p. m 

For Downer Landing, 10.45 a. m.; 2.30, 5.15, p.m. 

Return, 8.40 a. M.; 12 00 M.; 3.55. 6.35 Pp. m. 

For Nantasket, all the way by boat, 9.30, 10.30, 11.30 
&. M.; 12.30, 1,90, 2.20, 3.00, 3.30, 4.50, 6.75 p. m. 

Return, 8.00, 10.45 @. m.; 12 30, 1.00, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 
6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 Pp. m. 

For Nantasket, by boat and rail, via Pemberton, 
9-30, 10.45, 12.30 a. M.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.00, 3.30 
§-25, 6.15, 7-45 Pp. m. 

Return, $ 32, ro 48 a. m.; 12.33, 1.03, 2.03, 4.03, §.03 
6.33, 6.53, 8.03, 9.33 Pp. m. 

are by t, or boat and rail, 25 cents each way. 
Round trip tickets, with admission to Melville Gar- 

den, 60 ceuts, except on Mondays and July 4. 

G. Pp. CUSHING, General Managcr. 











Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley | 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to | 





DON'T Fay 
TO TAKE A Tpp 


To GLOUCEST 


On the New and Elegant 


Steel Steamer CAPE ANY 


And the Popular 


Steamer City of GLOUCESTR 


Steamers leave north sid 
Boston, (foot of State S; 
A. M. and 2 and 4.30 | 
ter at 3 amd 7.30 A. M. and > 
days, leave Boston a r 
P. M.; leave Glou ester 
and 2.15 P.M 


Single Fare, 50c.; Roung Trip, 7 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.59, 


For further parti 
for large parties apply 


by 


E. S. M CHAN’ 


BASS POWN 


NAHANT. 


AN HOUR'S SAIL, 25. 


Favorite Harbor Trip, 
Best Fish Dinners, 
Dancing Free, 
Band Concerts, 


STEAMERS FROM = LiIncoyy 
WHARF (Weather Permitting. 
For BASS POINT, week days 


te 11.00 A. M.; 12.3 2 O, « 
M. Return 10.30 A. M.; 12.15, 1.3 


[RON 


ah, 
r 
- 


aD Sond 
: 


sa P.M 
‘or NAHANT, Weeks days, & 
2.20, 3.30, §.00,6.30 P. M. Retur 
M.; 2.00, 3-25, 4.35, *6.00 P. M 
M.; 12.30, 5.00, 6,30 P. M 
2.00, 6.390 P M 

*This boat lays at Bass Point , 
“—> Boston at.8 o'clock 

ate, 25$c.; children, 1< 

Ferry Cars on Washingto: 
lantic Ave. Horse Cars 
Special rates to parties 
Agent, 201 Washington St., | 


Providence 
Linc . . 


Have Resumed the 


SUMMER 
Passenger Service. 


From Boston—Steamboat 
Park Square Station 6.30 P. M., daily 
except Sunday. 

From Worcester — Steamboat 
Train leaves Union Station 615 P. ™ 
daily, except Sunday 

From Providence—Steamers Connectost 
and Massachusetts leave Fox Pom 
Wharf 7.45 P. M., daily, except Suncay 
Due New York 7.00 A. M 
Returning leave New York at 5.9 !.™ 
from New Pier 36, N. R 


I xpress leaves 


Expres 


J. W. MILLER, President 
W. DeW. DIMOCK, Asst. Gen’l Pass. Ag 
O. H. BRIGGS, Gen’ Pass. At 


Deer Park » 
* Oaklani. 


On the Crest of the Alleghemies 
(Main Line B. & O- R. R) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 1895. 


qa month, 
Furnishec 
house 


g600 


Rates $60, $75 and $9° 
according to locatior 
cottages, with facilities for 
keeping, if desired, $459 © 
per season, Address 

GEORGE D. DeSHIELD» 

MANAGER, 


LAND. 
CUMBERLAND, Magy 
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MR. SAVAGE’S SERMONS. 


\V E have pleasure in announcing 
th 


nat for the next year THE 


ComMONWEALTH will be permitted 


to print the sermons of Rev. Minot 


|. Savage of this city, 
Dr. Hale, 


have 


alternately 


with those of to a series 


of which our readers become 
vecustomed 

There is probably no preacher in 
States whose 


the United name, if 


properly heralded in any of the 


cities of the North or Northwestern 
states, would be so sure to command 
a large, interested, and intelligent 
assembly. Those who go to hear 
him once go to hear him again, and 
those who do not hear him are eager 
toread the reports of the addresses 
which they are sorry they could not 
hear. His 


printed in pamphlet form regularly 


sermons have been 


for many years; by the kind con- 


sentof Mr. Ellis, the publisher, we 
ae now able to print them at the 


same date with the pamphlet edi- 


tion. We are glad to give the very 


wide circulation of THe Common- 
WEALTH to the extension of religious 
Statement so simple, so genuine, 
and therefore so strong. 


HAT it is to have a man of 

'. ideas and of action in charge 
“one of the great municipal 
machines is illustrated in ‘ Teddy ’ 
Roosevelt's course as a police com- 
missioner in New York city. Mr. 
Roosevelt not only has ideas, but he 
has a bold persistence in carrying 
them out ; and each idea which he 
pus in practical demonstration is a 
*W surprise to the New Yorkers. 
y are not astonished at the idea, 
Perhaps, but they marvel at its in- 
“mation. The most novel, per- 
Was the recent order to the 
Police to make no distinction in 
"treatment of men and women 
oad offence was that officially 
woth ‘disorderly conduct.’ 
Nace ore the particular kind of 
der implied in this term has 





been punished with severity only in 
the case of women. The closing of 
liquor saloons on Sunday and the 
enforcement of the law forbidding 
the sale of intoxicating beverages on 
that day is another surprise. Last 
Sunday was acknowledged to be a 


‘dry day’in New York City—the 
first ever known there. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s idea in this case is that the 


law is made to be enforced, and that 
it is not enforced by closing the 
front doors of saloons and leaving 
the side doors open. It may take 
twice as many policemen to watch 
both doors, but that makes no differ- 
ence. 

Mr. Roosevelt is not a politician 
or a professional officeholder ; but 
he is one of those men who, when 
they enter upon political officehold- 
ing, bring a refreshing vigor in with 
them. 


LL the newspapers, so far as we 

saw, announced that on June 24 
the ‘gold reserve’ was again INTActT. 

What does this mean, 

Considering that the gold 
never was reserved, that it was drawn 
upon and had to be drawn upon, 
every hour, if a proper claimant ap 
peared, is not the expression 
touched’ or intact unfortunate ? 


exactly? 


*un- 


R. Herbert D. Hale of this city 
has received the honor—for 
it is one—of a diploma from the 
school of architecture established by 
the French government. The pre- 
cise title which the gentlemen re- 
ceive after passing through the 
studies and the examinations requis- 
ite, is that of Architecte diplomé par 
le Gouvernement Francais, ‘Three 
young Americans receive this di- 
ploma this year, and they are the 
first Americans who have ever 
passed through the course, as it is 
now organized, and received this 
honor. Mr. Hale is well known to 
our readers by his frequent contri- 
butions to THE COMMONWEALTH. He 
now returns to America to establish 
himself in Boston. 


HE marvellous performances of 
the Maxim gun—which on its 

test before officials of the United 
States government showed that the 
expression, ‘a rain of metal,’ could 
be actually realized—suggest that 
the art of war will have to be 
materially changed. Before troops 
equipped with this gun, no other 
troops could stand. Two armies 
thus equipped would annihilate each 
other if brought face to face. -In- 
stead of combat, therefore, war must 
become an affair of tactics. Posi- 
tion, not force of numbers in the 
open field, must decide. Marches, 
not battles, will effect conquest. 
Supposing this wonderful gun to do 
in active service all that it shows it- 
self able to do on the testing ground, 
there would be an end of war as we 
know it. The element of personal 


resesive 
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bravery would be entirely eliminated, 
and campaigns would be fought as 
games of chess, the victory falling 
to the greatest strategist, the 
shrewdest calculator of combina- 
tions. Indeed, with every advance 
of invention in the art of killing, 
there is made progress toward those 
conditions under which war itself 
will be discarded as a crude and 
foolish method of settling differences, 
and the great American idea of arbi 
tration is brought more prominently 
to the fore. 


= is stated, as the result of careful 

figuring,that in the three months 
since March the wages of 250,000 
persons employed in manufacturing 
industries in this country have been 
increased on an average of more than 
10 per cent. ‘This is properly re- 
garded as one of the most encourag- 
ing signs of the recovery of business 


from the great depression which 
came years two ago. Ordinarily, 


wages are the last to feel the impulse 
of better times ; when the wages of 
labor rise, it is because there isa 
better demand for the products of 
labor, and this means that 
conditions all around have 

tablished. This is just what has 
happened here and now. And the 
most gratifying feature of the im- 
provement is that it has come natu- 
rally and easily, without ‘labor agi- 
tation ’ or other artificial influences. 
The advance of wages has been 
made in almost every instance by 
the voluntary action of employers. 


better 
been es- 


F anything further were needed to 
stamp the Chinese -Japanese 
war as phenomenal, it would be 
found in the official figures furnished 
by the Japanese war department. 
These show that the armies sent out 
by Japan to invadea country having 
a population of four hundred millions 
numbered only 60,979 men; and 
that the great Chinese empire was 
subjugated with a loss, on the part 
of Japan, of only 734 killed in bat- 
tle, 231 dying of wounds and 3145 
of disease, making the total loss of 
life 4110. This is so strange as to 
be almost incredible. But if Japan 
were to be encouraged to match her 
forces against those of Russia, or of 
some other real fighting power, the 
accounting at the end would be far 
different. 


.* is of course deplorable that a 

New Orleans mob should take 
an arrested ‘fire bug’ from the hands 
of the authorities and lynch him. 
But one cannot deny a feeling of 
satisfaction in the fact that this time 
it was a white man who was lynched. 
There has been too much murdering 
of negroes in the South by mobs of 
white men, and the repute of the 
whole people has suffered in conse- 
quence. Of race hostility, undoubt- 
edly something yet remains in the 
South ; how much, perhaps, it is im- 


Subscription price, $2.50 Per Year 
ingle Copies, 5 Cents 


possible to say, but not so much or 
so deadly as some people represent. 
‘The fact seems to be that the brutal 
and violent impulses which produce 
outrages upon negroes exist not be- 
cause of race animosity but because 
the people are not sufficiently civil- 
ized—to put it plainly. This view 
of the matter is encouraging, because 
civilizing influences are constantly 
at work throughout the South which 
in time will cure the propensity to 
substitute violence for law, without 
distinction of race. The one thing 
upon which it is essential to insist, 
by all the pressure which public 
opinion can bring to bear, is that 
the laws shall be executed against 
the lynchers. 


ORDERS OF NOBILITY. 


HIS is the season in journalism 
which, under the editors of the 
school which reigned sixty years ago, 
was called*cucumber time.’ By this 
was meant that as July comes on, if 
there is ‘no war nor battle sound’ 
in the world, neither was there in 
those days any session of Parliament 
or of Congress for the benefit of 
those guid nuncs whom the Athenians 
called Sophists, who have to be pre- 
pared to write every day so many of 
what were then called ‘stickfuls.’ 
For the size of a newspaper form is 
unfortunately, from mechanical rea- 
sons, always the same; and there 
must be as much life and truth, as 
much ‘ sweetness and light,’ in the 
hottest day of August as in the thick 
of the Parliamentary battle in Febru- 
ary—or so it was then supposed. 
The space which would have been 
given to Mr. Canning and Mr. Hus- 
kisson was, in those early days, 
given to the reports of the rapid 
growth or large size of cucumbers, 
and hence this title was given to the 
season, in the office of the daily 
newspaper of the time. 


In our more fortunate times, the 
college Commencements come in at 
the end of June for a momentary re- 
lief to the famine which prevails 
among the leader-mongers. Such 
good speeches as Mr. Pollock’s and 
Mr. Choate’s are, to tell the whole 
truth, not a disagreeable exchange 
for the discussion of the silver ques- 
tion or the tariff. But even by 
drawing out the Commencement 
weeks to the very] ast, the bell strikes 
at last when Parliament is to adjourn 
as soon as possibie, when there is no 
Congress and when there are no 
Commencements. One is compelled 
to turn to see what shall be consid- 
ered, if one be not reduced to the 
chronicle of cucumbers and melons, 

In this exigency, the press, some- 
what naturally, turns to the discus- 
sion of the question of honorary de- 
grees. In this country, at this mo- 
ment, we have ingenious parallels be- 
tween the value of the knighthood 
conferred upon Sir Henry Irving and 
the diploma of Master of Arts con- 
ferred upon Mr. Jefferson. It is 
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certainly interesting and gratifying 
that the two great actors should re- 
ceive such tokens of gratitude well 
deserved in the two countries at the 
same time. As Mr, Disraeli says 
that the critics are the people who 
have failed in literature, it might 
perhaps be just vaguely hinted that 
the people who disapprove of honor- 
ary degrees are those persons who 
have not received them. 

It is interesting to ask why a title 
which certainly gives such distinc- 


tion as the Harvard degree of 
Doctor of Laws is not a ‘title of 
nobility.’ It is interesting to ask, 


if the state of Massachusetts may not 
grant any title of nobility—and 
under the constitution it certainly 
cannot—why it can do indirectly 
what it cannot do directly. It is 
interesting to ask—and some future 
Choate or Carter, some future Fuller 
or Gray, may have to decide the 
question —whether the various uni 
versities in Washington which are 
chartered by the United States have 
any power to confer such titles of 
nobility. Can the United States 
authorize the Catholic University in 
Washington to do so, or Columbia 
College, or the new university which 
it is to found when it is able to use 
George Washington’s bequest for 
that purpose? At the present 
moment this bequest has been 
‘ covered into the Treasury ’ — if any- 
body knows what that means—and 
has never been applied to the pur 
pose for which the great founder of 
the city of Washington left so large 
and handsome a donation. ‘The 
wise call this process of ‘ covering 
into the Treasury ’ conveying ; other 
people have names for it not quite 
so elegant. 

As for the orders of nobility which 
are given by the colleges in the 
different states, | should like to make 
a suggestion, which, it seems to me, 
would give more interest to them, 
and to whoever received one would 
make it of more value. Harvard 
College at this moment, as I learn 
from the new Quinquennial, has 83 
honorary’ Doctors of Law, 26 
honorary Doctors of Theology, and 
73 honorary Masters of Arts. Sup- 
pose that the government of the 
University should determine now 
that this number should never be 
exceeded, but that the vacancies 
caused by death should be filled by 
worthy successors to the honor of 
men who had died, Then let a part 
of the exercises of Commencement 
be addresses, by the new doctors, in 
honor or in commemoration of those 
whose places they had taken. This 
would be to renew the admirable 
custom of the French Academy, it 
would give a new interest to Com- 
mencement Day, and it would en- 
able the College and those who 
assembled at its ceremonies to com 
pare the power of speech at least of 
men who have won the _ highest 
honors which Cambridge knows how 
to give, against the lads who are 
stepping forward gladly into life, 
eager and willing to instruct their 
contemporaries as to the future 
which is before them. 

The degree of Master of Arts is 
generally given to younger men 
than the honorary doctorates. Still 
it happens that the oldest honorary 
degrees are Doctors of Divinity, Dr. 
Park of Andover and Dr. Furness of 
Philadelphia bearing those honors. 
One is glad to express the hope that 
it will be long before they become 
stelligert. The oldest Doctor of Laws 
now living is Governor Boutwell of 
this state, still so young that he is 
rendering efficient service to the 
public every day. The oldest honor- 
ary Master of Arts is Professor 
Runkle, who was one of the early 


scientific graduates, in the year 1851. 
Of the foreigners who have received 
such honors from the University, 
Baron Napier is the oldest, having 
received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws in 1858. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 

HIS isa great reality, if it bea 
reality, talked about now with 
great dignity, now almost with di- 
rision. The remarkable feature of 
it is that it is not written down. 
Yet sensible men are very willing to 
tell you what it is, and on short 
notice will write it down for you, 
either in ten lines or in ten volumes. 
The flippant American talkers, par- 
ticularly if they turn up the bottoms 
of their trousers when it does not 
rain,and otherwise imitate the habits 
of the ‘upper ten’ in England, are 
fond of telling us that this British 
constitution leaves rights with the 
people which the American consti 
tution has taken away. We are 
constantly told that the president of 
the United States has more power 
than the queen of England has. We 
are constantly told that the queen 
is nothing but the figure head, carved 
and gilded, on the front of the ship 
of state, but that engines, rudder, 
pantry and bedrooms in the ship of 
state are all in the hands of 

appointed by the people. 

Yet any fox who does not like to 
walk into a lion’s den is apt to ob- 
serve that in the working of this 
constitution there is a certain entity 
called ‘the court,’ which nobody can 
exactly describe, but which seems to 
have its own way Che civil service 
reform makes great boast of its tri 
umphs in England; yet one notices 
that there are people whose princi 
pal claim to public service seems to 
have been that they are the descend 
ants of somebody who was ennobled 
by William III or one of the early 
Hanoverians, as far as those gentle 
men were able to 
clay. 

Just at this moment an interesting 
revelation is made with regard to the 
British constitution. It appears 
that the constitution, openly or se- 
cretly, givesthe command of the army 
to a number of the royal family. The 
Duke of Cambridge has exercised 
this command, well or ill, through 
the better part of his life, and now 
it would seem that the heads of 
parties on both sides have agreed 
that the Duke of Connaught must 
exercise it in thefuture. Is not this 
quite a serious limitation on the 
government of the democracy ? 
What do armies exist for in mon- 
archial states ? They exist primarily 
for the purpose of keeping the royal 
family upon the throne. They exist 
secondarily for the purpose of keep- 
ing the outlying provinces of these 
states in connection with the centre. 
How long would the democracy of 
America permit the president of the 
United States ‘by general consent’ 
to place the command of the handful 
of men who are called the United 
States army in the hands of one of 
his near relatives ? 


officers 


ennoble common 


It is easy to see how in an army 
where the commander-in-chief is con- 
nected with the court, the ambitions, 
the hopes, even the comfort of daily 
life for the officer, depends upon his 
display of loyalty towards the people 
who are upon the throne or are near 
the throne. And when we are told 
that the British people can do just 
what they choose, and can do more 
than the people of America can, it 
may be well to recollect that there 
is one thing which they cannot do, 
as far as at present appears, and 
that is to direct who shall be at the 
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head of the military force which re- 


presses every riot and which appears 
on all occasions of ceremony. The 
influence of the command of such 
an army is much more than the same 
power of command in a street riot 
or in battle. It appears in every 
newspaper, in every discussion about 
English arms by sea or by land. It 
governs, in short, what a new word 
calls the ‘ militarism’ of the time. 
GEORGE CORAM. 


INTERNATIONAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


is long since we have had a 

statement so important and im- 
pressive as Sir Frederick Pollock's 
on the possible international juris 
prudence of the United States and 
Great Britain. In the pregnant pas- 
sages which will be found in another 
column, Sir Frederick Pollock asks, 


with great modesty but with great 
earnestness, why, in a case of great 
commercial importance, the two 


highest courts of the two greatest 


commercial nations in the world 
should not both be heard in the de 
cision which is made on it. Might 


the judicial committee of the 
House of Lords ask the Supreme 
Court of the United States for the 
opinions of the justices in such a 
case? The Supreme Court, as he 
says, expressed its uneasiness that 
matters of such mutual importance 
should be decided, on side or 
the other, by a tribunal which sees 
only the golden side of the shield or 
the silver. 


not 


one 


Frederick 
by a person practi- 
cally engaged in the highest studies 


This suggestion of Sir 
Pollock’s, made 


of the great science of law, isa more 
definite step toward a Permanent 


I'ribunal for the discussion and so 
lution of questions arising between 
nations than has been made since 


the constitution of the United States 
was adopted. For it should be re- 
membered that in the constitution 
of the United States thirteen differ 
ent nations consented that one per 
manent tribunal should adjudicate 
between them in cases of difference. 


THE SPELLING OF GEOGRAPHICAL 


NAMES. 

To the Editors of the Commonwealth : 

Dear Sirs : My attention has been 
called to an editorial by Mr. 
Frederick E. Goodrich, entitled 
How Shall We Spell, in THe Com 
MONWEALTH Of June 22, 1895, which 
I have read with much interest. 


Mr. Goodrich’s fundamental idea 
that words “stand for something in 
history as well as for the means of 
conveying ideas from man to man 
today” is unfortunately true regard- 
ing the English language ; unfortu- 
nately, because the usefulness of the 
language, as a means of expressing 
ideas, isdiminished thereby. Words 
are mere tools, and to maintain that 
they should retain useless forms, 
merely for the sake of betraying 
their origin, is no more reasonable 
a proposition in language than in 
machinery. It is, however, unneces- 
sary to argue the question, since 
language is constantly being modi- 
fied and always in the direction of 
simplicity. Those features which 
betray its origin, wherever useless, 
are being discarded. 

Mr. Goodrich recognizes this 
course of development of language, 
Stating that it has gone on “ natu- 
rally and without violence. There 
has been no shock, no distressing 
incongruity,” but he objects to hav- 
ing these changes of orthography 
guided by intelligence. He would 


have development in language 
go on as heretofore, by blind 
chance, by the extremely waste- 
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ested in the toad that hopped in the 
roadway, delighted to pick a butter- 
cup or to blow off the seeds of a 
dandelion— met, perhaps every day, 
some lady in velvet, lying back 
alone on the cushions of her carriage 
—too far from the toads to see them, 
not able to pick a buttercup with- 
out speaking to the coachman, and, 
in a word, a good deal bored by her 
life as she had to liveinit. Meet 
ing her two or three times, always 
with the same prostrate expression, 
the child would jump at her generali 
zation that all persons in those sur- 
roundings were low-toned or out of 
temper. The criticism will serve as 
a starting-point in a comparison be 
tween people who live 
more every day 


more and 
r ~as the child does, 
or as anybody does who becomes as 
a little child 
less and 


and people who live 
less every day, as this 
imagined fine lady of the chariot 
would do, if, in fact, she were self 
absorbed as completely as_ the child 


supposed her to be. The central 
truth of life is that there is a common 
life through the whole world. Any 


man or woman, who tries to live 
alone, forfeits life as completely as 
a leaf does which, in its madness, 
has torn itself off from a grape-vine. 
The leaf may have a very brilliant 
career for an hour or two as orna- 
ment of a dish of fruit perhaps, in 
the midst of a gay company. ‘The 
leaf may be very much admired for 
an hour. But, in the long run, the 
leaves which remain on the vine 
have a great deal more of life and of 
the joy of life. If the woman in 
velvet in the chariot were as morose 
and wretched as the child thought 
she was, it was because she, too, 
had cut herself off from the circula 
tion of the world, and was trying 
the blunder of living for herself 
alone. So, it would seem, was Mr. 
Mallock. ‘The central law is Paul’s 

that we are all of one blood or, 
as Fichte states it for our more 
philosophical ears, in the words | 
quote so often, that “the human 
race is the individual, of which 
separate men and women are the 
several limbs or members.”’ 

It happened to me, in early life, 
to spend some weeks in a large sea- 
port town, where I was thrown into 
intimate relations with people of all 
classes. I noticed at once that, in 
the poorest house in the place, there 
would be on the mantel a shell from 
the West Indies, or a letter from an 
absent son in Kamtschatka, ora 
shark’s tooth from Tahiti. The 
simplest and poorest people were in 
relation with all the world, for the 
exigencies of navigation had carried 
their friends to the very corners of 
the ocean. I could not but contrast 
the place with another place I 
knew, where no accident ever led a 
boy to emigrate, where the most 
distant interest was the interest in 
the South Parish or the Village at 
the Crossing and that day was in- 
deed eventful in which by good 
luck a horse had run away in the 
village street, and had thus disturbed 
the serene monotony of the town’s 
life. I do not say that the sea- 
faring people were more virtuous 
than the others. But I do say they 
gained more from life. Their lives 
were, in some lines, larger than 
those of the manufacturing town. 
They had an easier chance, or so it 
seems at first sight, to enter into the 
general life of the world, just so far as 
they were freefrom the danger of drop- 
ping back to build their own houses, 
watch their own digestion, or repent 
too often of the same sins. I do 
not say they were any better—be- 
cause as their temptations were less, 
their responsibility was more. I do 
say that they had a better chance 
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than the others to know what is 
meant, when men talk of the inter- 
woven or mutual common life of the 
world. 

Such an instance, perhaps pre- 
cisely because there is no moral dis- 
tinction between the parties, may 
help us when we ask how we may 
enlarge life and keep enlarging it, 
and how we may avoid the danger 
of these solitaries, whether they be 
Mr. Mallock in London, or hermits 
in cells, or convicts in prisons, or 
lords and ladies in carriages or in 
palaces. Their danger, of course, 
is that their lives grow smaller and 
smaller, in proportion as they think 
more and more exclusively of them- 
selves. A great man once said to 
me, that the chief in the establish- 
ment where he was brought up died 
wretched, because he had nothing 
but the business of that establish- 
ment to think of; “and I,” said he, 
laughing, “do not mean to die of 
that disease.”” We were young men 
when he said it. He kept his 
promise good; and, on the one 
hand, while the world has had occa- 
sion to bless him at a 
points, where he has 


thousand 
helped the 
world, he has, of course, helped him 
self all the time in the endless joy 
of a life whose relations, when I last 
heard of him, were always growing 
wider and wider.* Now, if such 
danger of moroseness, as we ob- 
served, impends where a man thinks 
of only a certain line of manufac- 
ture—whether thread could’ be 
drawn a little finer or cloth woven a 
little much more 
critical the danger when he thinks 
not of his mills, but of himself all 
the time—when his only thought is 
what he will have for dinner, whether 
he will go to this theatre or that 
theatre, or whether he had best in 
vest in ‘governments’ or in city 
bonds ! I have even fancied that 
physiology is here going to come to 
For it looks to 
me as if it might yet prove that 

when for Sixty or seventy years a 
man chooses to work only those 
lobes of his brain which relate to 
his individual life—if he throw upon 
them the circulation of the blood, to 
the neglect of those parts of the 
brain which the new word would 
call ‘altruistic,’ those parts which 
a man would use in _ intercourse 
with other men or with his heavenly 
Father—he compels the disease of 
those organs by overtasking them, 
just as it is easy for an athlete to 
destroy himself by over-use of the 
sural and femoral muscles. How- 
ever this may be in physiology, it is 
certain in morals. ‘ That way mad- 
ness lies,’’ Shakespeare says; and 
there is higher authority than Shake- 


cheaper— how 


the help of morals. 


speare. Paul says sadly, at the end 
of a discussion of this subject, 
“None of us liveth unto himself, 


and no man dieth unto himself.’ 
This is very certain: that the man 
who defies this law, and tries to live 
for himself, finds that he cannot do 
even that. For him there is nothing 
left but to die as quietly as he may 
—unless he will turn about also 
and become as a little child. 

To all which the reply is made in 
a thousand forms: “Oh! you do 
not know how limited is the scene 
of my life! I do not correspond 
with Alaska or Tahiti. Mr. Glad- 
stone and Prince Bismarckdo not 


*I print this statement as it was written 
in the year 1880. There is no harm now in 
saying that the great man alluded to was my 
friend who when he died was rightly calied 
the first citizen of Boston, the late Henry 
P. Kidder. At the moment when the ser- 
mon was delivered, it seemed necessary to 
veil the language as it is veiled above, be- 
cause he was in the congregation which 
heard. 
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consult me. My life is a very nar- 
row one, and my means are very 
narrow.” It is in answer to such 
questions that I have lately been 
preparing, for use in another place, 
some true stories of the work on the 
world of very simple people in very 
simple homes, who might fairly urge 
this plea. Let me read two or three 
of these now, not to ask that they 
may be followed as mere patterns, 
but because a decent ingenuity 
ought to show anybody that he can 
live in that sort of life if he wants to, 
and because in each of these in- 
stances it is the spirit of the thing 
which gives it its value. And you 
will see that that value is infinite. 
Here is a part ofa letter to me from 
a young lady who lives in a country 
town of not large population. She 
does not correspond with Prince 
Bismarck, and Mr. Gladstone does 
not ask her advice. But you will 
see that she has no difficulty in 
keeping her life full. 

“Sixteen months ago, seven 
‘tramps’ were kept in jail here for 
some weeks, and six of them sent to 
prison on sentences varying from one 
to three years. The sheriff decid- 
edly disapproved of my seeing them 
or having anything to do with them; 
and, as there were other prisoners | 
was more interested in,I did not see 
them for some time. But, one Sun- 
day, I was ailowed to make their ac- 
quaintance. I went straight to the 
cell where the particularly mutinous 
one was ‘in durance vile,’ and con- 
fronted a bright, black-eyed, hand- 
some boy, defiant to the last degree, 
but nice to me at once. It was the 
same boy who,as I wrote you,sought 
refuge from his dismal surroundings 
by reading Longfellow. His name 
was Robert. I saw him only three 
or four times, but he interested me 
unusually from the first. Then there 
was Smith, a waif of over twenty, 
the boy who had never had a home, 
and was looking foruard to the prison 
as a place that would be ‘home’ ; 
and Percival, who, according to his 
own story, had had plenty of oppor- 
tunities, but preferred stealing to 
working; and William Jones, who 
looked and acted exactly like a mon- 
key, and whose moral nature seemed 


less than a blank; and little, blue-’ 


eyed, smart, fifteen-year-old Pluck, 
who had fallen into the clutches of a 
great ruffian Pennsylvanian’ miner, 
who could neither read, write, nor 
tell the truth; and one other, a boy 
of such irrepressible spirits that he 
is frequently sent to the solitary in 
prison for inordinate /aughing. These 
men were dirty and ragged and ut- 
terlydemoralized. Robert, or‘ Bruce,’ 
as he calls himself, and Smith were 
the only ones I thought of writing 
to, or hoped toinfluence. After the 
other six had gone to the State- 
prison, Jones, at the end ofa long 
jail sentence, came to us at my 
father’s house, and worked faithfully 
and honestly all summer. 

“Smith, from the first of his 
prison life, has done well. He found 
the prison pleasanter than any place 
he ever knew before. His monthly 
letters to me were pathetically cheer- 
ful, and his record has been perfect. 
Think of his writing at the begin- 
ning of hisimprisonment, ‘I received 
a Harper’s Weekly and I suppose it 
must have come from you ; for I don’t 
think there is another person in the 
world who would think of me.’ Now 
he wants to begin, when he has lib- 
erty, a new life. 

“Little Pluck slipped out of my 
knowledge, some gentleman at the 
prison having become interested in 
him, and undertaken to provide him 
asituation. Percival is doing well,— 
very well indeed. He writes me 
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manly, good letters, and seems 
steadfastly determined to make an 
honest man, after all. And the 
dreadful Pennsylvanian, ‘Square- 
toes,’ whom I thought--to my dis- 
grace I confess it—just a little be- 
yond the pale of humanity, wrote me 
last summer the most horrid scrawl 
which I could hardly read, —the 
wickedest letter. I just burnt it, 
and never thought of answering it. 
But months after comes another, in 
which the poor fellow tells me how 
day after day he had looked for the 
answer which did not come. I re- 
plied, of course, and asked him to 
try and learn to write; and that 
poor fellow, who spent the first six 
months of his time in prison in open 
rebellion, has learned to write a good 
letter, and is now keeping all the 
rules, has ‘come to the conclusion 
that crooked ways don’t pay,’ and is 
really trying to be a good cooper. 
The boy who laughs never was very 
bad; and I don't know him as well 
as the others, though we write to one 
another. But Robert has more than 
responded to my best hopes. For 
one year I waited, with no sign to 
encourage me. He went to prison, 
saying that all he asked was that he 
might be put in the cell with a first 
class burglar, so that he might be 
fairly trained to the business. | 
send you two of his letters, which 
tell their own story. He always 
writes me every writing day,and has 
not broken a rule since I saw him in 
November. The poor boy passed 
through atime of terrible remorse, 
and has not yet found the peace that 
I trust he will find. I have sent him 
some printed sermons, and have 
for him Mr. Hughes’s ‘Manliness of 
Christ.’ That book is a 
boon for my boys. 

“ My song of seven is ended. I 
have told you only of some things | 
have done for them. I can’t so 
easily tell you of the other side, 
what they have done for me, what 
every one whom we try to help does 
always for us.” 

And here is another letter, describ- 
ing the confirmation by the Bishop 
of five persons, two of whom, earnest 
and brave young men,—apparently 
of good Christian purpose, —were 
but two years ago among the outcast 
loafers of a small factory village,— 
drunken, profane, dirty, and low. 
The whole party of five, indeed, be- 
longed to that heterogeneous line of 
life which belongs in the lowest and 
most dangerous type of New England 
society today. It is life in a place 
so small that it has no self-respect, 
so new that it has no leader, among 
people so heterogeneous that it has 
no public opinion, and so poor that 
it has no ambition. A few years 
ago, a lady in the next town noticed 
this outcast outskirt. She could at 
least form a Sunday-class there. She 
did. She induced other people to 
take hold. She hired a_ forlorn 
liquor-shop, turned out the bar, and 
put in lamps and newspapers for a 
reading-room. She showed that she 
meant tenderness and love. She 
showed that she had no selfish pur- 
pose of grinding axes. She made 
those roughs respect them,and so to 
respect themselves. Step by step, 
the class became a little church, the 
reading-room the beginning of civili- 
zation. It was at her funeral, they 
tell me, after only two years of such 
care for them, that four of these five 
made public consecration of their 
lives to like service of God, because 
they thought that thus they should 
best please her. I believe they 
thought truly. 

With such narratives of life right 
around us,I might go on indefinitely. 
I remember, indeed, the statement of 
our dear friend Starr King, who 


blessed 


to say that to such practical 
descriptions of the improvement in 
social affairs, such concrete descrip- 
tion of personal duty, nine-tenths of 
our public meetings for religion were 
due. I am quite clear that one of 
our worst failures is at the point 
where, having resolved like angels, 
we drop back into the old matter-of 
fact life,and do just what we did be- 
fore, because we have always done 
it, and because everybody does it, 
and because our fathers and mothers 
did it; all which may be the very 
reason why we should not do it. As 
I said, I do not cite these instances 
to ask anybody to undertake to copy 
them in detail. We do not need 
parodies. I cite them to show that 
there is no station of life, no place 
or occupation, where, if he want to 
enlarge his life in caring for people 
outside himself, he may not start on 
a career of enlargement which sha/ 
extend indefinitely. And we shall 
find the answer to our question to be 
that the man who enters upon infi- 
nite purposes lives the infinite life. 
He enlarges his life by every experi 
ence of life. This is what the Cate 
chisms and the other older books, 
call ‘life to the glory of God.’ Those 
people knew that such life was of the 
very largest. 

I think that, even as I have read 
these letters, you have reflected that 
these people, at least, found life worth 
the living. It is quite clear that 
that sceptical question never so much 
as Offered itself to them. They had 
quite too much at heart and in hand. 
There is more involved than in 
Clarkson’s epigram. ‘They asked 
him how it was with his soul while 
he was suppressing the slave-trade. 
“Soul!” he said. “I forgot I had 
a soul.”” Take hold with God, in his 
steady work for lifting up the world; 
and you shall fairly forget that there 
are these grasshoppers and crickets 
screaming and chirping and asking 
questions around you. This is true, 
even if they aspire so far, in their 
wrangling disputations, as to doubt 
whether there be any world, be any 
heaven, be any God, or any life 
worth living. Let your vine blos- 
som and bear fruit, let the fruit ripen 
and hang in fragrant and luscious 
bunches heavy upon the bough, and 
you do not put the knife to the bark, 
to see if the vine is alive. Nay: 
you do not argue with any one who 
asks you if it be worth the manure 
you spread about its roots. Live in 
the life which enlarges, live with all 
your might in the Life of God, and 
you forget that any one has asked 
whether life is worth the living. 

I met the other day a physician 
in very large practice,—one of those 
men who lives in the joy of success, 
in leaving those happier for whem 
he has been caring. He happened 
to say that he had before him that 
night a long ride across a country 
which I knew to be desolate, that he 
might strike a night train after a con- 
sultation. ‘“ Will it not be splen- 
did?” he said. Well, | was carnal 
enough to say that I did not think 
it would. It would be dark as 
Egypt, he would be tired, and he 
would see and hear nothing. And 
his answer was an unconscious re- 
buke tome. “QOh,they are plough- 
ing now, and I shall get the whole 
smell of the spring.” He added in 
a moment, “Is it not such fun to 
have life crowded full?” I went 
away, thanking God for one man 
more who could find, and was glad 
to find, the tokens of love; for a 
man who could ride ten miles, and 
in darkness, and, if he could only 
smell, could feel, as he rode, that the 
Power which rules the world rules it 
in perfect love. A few days after 
called me, unexpectedly, to see Laura 
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Bridgman, who lives yonder at the 
Perkins Institution. She cannot 
see, she cannot hear, she cannot 
speak, she cannot taste, she cannot 
even smell the freshness of the 
spring. Yet there is the serenity on 
her plain features which the artists 
try to give to their Madonnas,though 
they fail. There is the eager wel- 
come of this friend and that,to whom 
the word of love is to be telegraphed 
through her finger-tips to the palms 
of their hands. There is no dream 
of pessimism or discontent. Because 
there, too, life is active for others, 
duty steady from hour to hour; and 
life grows from day to day, in its 
purpose and in its accomplishment. 

It is not life to wake and sleep 
and devour. Unless the tree grows, 
though it were in December, it does 
not live. gut if I seek God,—nay, 
if I serve God,—if I use to infinite 
purpose the Infinite Power which I 
have, and know I have, I find what 
life is. He who finds that does not 
doubt what he has found. He for- 
that other men have asked 
whether it be worth their while to 
live. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ADDRESS OF Miss AGNES IRWIN, DEAN 
OF THE COLLEGE, IN SANDERS 
THEATRE, ON COMMEN( 
MENT Day, JUNE 25, 
1595. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentil: 
In the absence of our honored 
President, it has fallen to my lot 
to speak the words of greeting ap 


Mien 


propriate to the occasion, and in her 
name to bid you all a hearty wel 
come. I do indeed ardently wish 
that for her sake and yours—and 
for my own—that she were here; 
here to see the outward sign of the 
growth and vigor of the institution, 
that owes so much to her. Many of 
you will remember how she spoke to 
you last year of the days, now far 
behind us, when, at the first Com- 
mencement, four students gathered 
together in a friend’s house and took 
their well-earned certificates from a 
friendly hand, and you wiil remem- 
ber how she contrasted that little 
band “that few, that happy few” 
with the twenty-two students of 
1894. You will remember too how, 
even then, we knew that we had 
outgrown our boundaries; there is 
no room in Fay House large enough 
to hold our undergraduates and we 
have no place in which, on days like 
these, we can gather around us our 
students, past, present and to come, 
and their friends and ours. But here 
we have that pleasure, and here it is 
my privilege to greet you; and for 
this pleasure and privilege we are 
indebted to the courtesy of the 
President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, and for this Radcliffe Col- 
lege desires to thank them. I have 
lately learned that it is one of the 
duties of a Dean to be grateful in 
the name of the College—an uncom- 
monly easy and pleasant office, and 
never easier or pleasanter than now, 
for truly it isa memorable day for 
Radcliffe when it finds itself here. 
To those of my generation who re- 
member the great war of 1861 and 
who believe now, as they believed 
then, that Harvard represents what 
is best in the life of the country, 
there is no spot on earth like this; 
and to us no daily use or other as- 
sociation can dim the thought built 
into these walls—of Life and Death 
met nobly at the call of Duty. Surely 
this is a new stimulus, a new oppor- 
tunity, and the history of the Col- 
lege has been a succession of oppor- 
tunities taken and made the most of ; 
the most and the best. Much, very 
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views with critical eye, that the title 
might almost be reversed, and, be 
called, Some Insects and the Flowers 
which they visit. The book is filled 
with interest and presents just those 
facts which we all wish to know 
concerning the flowers and the in 
sects, all told so simply and natur 
ally that one cannot realize that 
nearly all of these facts are new to 
us, and we really are being taught. 
A most interesting point, and one to 
which a deal of prominence is given 
is the dependence upon each other of 
the two classes of subjects, the in 
sects seeking their food within the 
bells of the flowers, and in return 
distributing the pollen and securing 
that essential fertilization 
upon which depends the best result 
inthe fruit. The illustrations in the 
volume call for especial comment, be 
ing most admirably executed, and pre 
senting their different subjects, not 
fotgetting Mr. Weed’s little daugh 
ter, Irene, **the most charming of 
New England blossoms,” ina manner 
at once striking and artistic. 


cross 





The most recent of the handy 
botanies of popular order is the Fa 
miliar Flower of Field and Garden 
by F. Schuyler Mathews, published 
by D. Appleton and Company of 
New York. It is a timely and inter 
esting volume, convenient in size 
for the field, yet dignified enough to 
grace the libra:y table, being a 
record of the flowers of our eastern 
coast, with such ready information 
as will assist the student in identifi 
cation, without being obliged toenter 
too deeply into technical discussions 
or abstruse descriptions. 

The arrangement of the book is a 
chronological one, the flowers being 
discussed in the order of their ap- 
pearance, while to make the _ infor- 
mation herein contained more avail 
able, a systematic index by popular 
and scientific names is given, an in 
dex which is indeed a very full one. 
The volume does not claim to be 
a complete treatise on all the flowers, 
but includes those which one is 
likely to find in the woods or the 
garden, the Campton meadows, near 
the studio of Mr. Mathews furnish 
ing the more common of the species, 
while for the rarer, such col 
lections as the Arnold Aboretum 
have been made to yield interesting 
facts of authentic nature. 

In some respects the present vol- 
ume is a departure from earlier ones, 
the artist’s eye of the author being 
especially struck by the looseness 
of previous color-description which 
has been permitted to continue un- 
improved. He thinks that Gray 
must have been at least partially 
color-blind and finds in_ other 
authors lack of definite intormation 
as to color. This is remedied in the 
present volume. Much of the infor- 
mation, notably with reference to 
distribution, is from the experience 
of the author himself, who has here 
given us most valuable and trust- 
worthy facts and comparisons. The 
illustrations, of which there are 
some two hundrea, are from the 
pencil of Mr. Mathews, and repro- 
duce with fidelity the features of the 
flowers which they represent. 

Joun RITCHIE JR. 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 44700 PURE 


Keep the refrigerator clean. 


Use hot water, a cake of Ivory 


Soap (it leaves no odor) and a clean scrubbing brush ; scrub the 
sides, corners, racks, outlet pipe and drip cup; rinse with cold 


water and wipe dry. 


THe Procrre & Ga. ore Co., Cin'ts 





_“ What,” one is 


COLONEL Norton. By Florence Montgom- 
ery. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
The story of Colonel Norton is 

the old one of an Undine coming 

into possession of a soul. ‘lhe 

Undine in this case is a frivolous 

young girl, who develops her men- 

tal and spiritual faculties through 
the experience of having a noble 
ship-captain lose his life in saving 
hers. The second time we are intro- 
duced to the Undine, she is a trans 
formed being with all the grace and 

beauties of a woman, a wife and a 

mother. For the acquisition of a 

soul, as the author puts it, and for 

the transformation which follows, we 
are obliged to take her word, as we 
are given no glimpse of the tran- 
sition process. And herein lies the 
weak point of the book, which is 

a difficulty in structure. Methods 

of omission and condensation do 

not seem to have been employed 
with a sense of sureness, witha firm 
handling of the material as a whole. 

The same indefiniteness of purpose 

is seen in the introduction of certain 

characters and incidents, which are 
comparatively unrelated and serve 
the single purpose of padding. 

The interest of the story centres 
in Maud, Lady Manorlands, a most 
attractivly presented character. Yet, 
strangely enough, the ‘title role’ is 
assigned Colonel Norton, the critical 
man of the world, who simply takes 
his turn at being changed and _ soft- 
ened by the influence of the heroine, 
and steps off the stage as the be- 
trothed of a modest little English 
girl, who is to become his second 
wife. 

The picture of English life that 
the book presents is no new one. 
The boundless hospitality of the 
country home, the artificiality of 
city life with the vain mother and 
children rescued from neglect by a 
self-sacrificing governess, are the 
conventional scenes, yet they, with 
others, are not unskilfully set forth 
and the novel is a pleasant one for 
summer reading. 

O.iviaA Howarp Dunpar. 


JEAN BERNY, SAILOR. By Pierre Loti. 
Translated by E, P. Robins. New York: 
The Cassell Publishing Co. 

M. Pierre Loti has always been 
prone to smack his lips over doleful 
things but never has he been in such 
an ecstasy of delight in the dismal, 
as he is in this book. It is the tale 
of a loving mother and her son, a 
good enough young fellow but care- 
less. In a general way things go 
wrong from the very beginning; 
the widow loses her money and 
her beloved home, the son goes to 
sea and dies and at the last the 
mother in a row-boat tears off her 
finger-nails in an effort to obtain 
news which turns out to be death 
news. Over the details of all this 
unhappiness M, Loti permits him- 
self to become as happily lugubrious 
as a New England gossip at a funeral. 
tempted to ask, 
“would M. Loti, so _ piteously 
afflicted with the misfortune of cats, 


Spahis and human beings feel were 
he to contemplate that spectacle 
which caused to be put into words 
the most melancholy chuckle in the 
English language——a dead don- 
key ? 

The tale is well told, else were it 
no production of M. Pierre Loti’s, 
How the impressionable Gauls must 
have wept over it! 





A. W. V. 





BEHOLDING AS IN A GLASS. 


By Mrs. Vir- 
ginia D. Young. 


Arena Publishing Co. 

Beholding as in a Glass, is a ro- 
mance of Southern life, addressed to 
the ‘dear reader,’ and written ina 
style calculated to meet the not 
over-strenuous requirements of that 
vague personality. The flawless hero 
ine survives such experiences as long 
nursing of yellow fever patients and 
confinement in a lunatic asylum and 
emerges safely at the close to marry 
the man she meets accidentally in a 
railway train on the first page of the 
book, ‘The characters have for the 
most part but little life or individu- 
ality and the atmosphere of the 
novel is hopelessly unreal. Stilted 
diction and frequent colloquialisms 
indicate that the author is a begin- 
ner in her art. 


A SOULLESS SINGER. By Mary Catherine 
Lee. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A Soulless Singer is not so very 
bad as compared with the books of 
the day, although one might like to 
have so energetic and self-reliant.a 
woman as Miss Montagu select a 
man for her loved one, of whose 
purpose in life one could feel a little 
more certain. Ferdinand’s father 
is a good fellow, but with his 
wandering spirit andhis carelessness 
as to a settled career, one can 
hardly avoid the notion that the 
‘ backbone ’ which his love furnishes 
him, is after all only artificial and 
may perhaps after a while lose its 
strength. In this it may be argued 
that the story is realistic and pre- 
sents not ideals but living examples, 
but if this be urged, then one feels , 
pleased that no  after-marriage 
scenes have been presented, since 
in these the wife might for truth’s 
sake, be found to furnish all the 
spirit for the home. The story is 
prettily told. A great mastiff, a boy 
with a phenomenal voice, who for- 
sooth must up and die when it has 
been carefully cultivated, a snatch 
from a new opera and a number of 
graceful episodes give spirit and 
lightness to the story. 


THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN Horn, 


By Frank Stockton. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


The story of the adventures of 
Captain Horn smacks of the sea 
and outlaws and pirates and treasure 
trove and all that sort of thing, and 
is really well written although a bit 
long drawn out. The story shows 
throughout the well-known methods 
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of the author, and with these in 
view, one expects to find that on the 
next page there will be some in 
geniously ludicrous climax, but it 
never comes ; the volume is serious. 
Captain Horn is an honest, sea far- 
ing man, whose ship is wrecked in 
the third line of the book. A 
marriage purely for business, on the 
« if he dies, | forgive him, but if he 
lives, it’s same as ever” principle, 
with an African ex-chief for magis 
trate, the discovery of the hidden 
gold, the securing of it, the fight to 
defend it, and the final disposition 
of it on a strictly honorable basis, 
constitute the chief elements. 
Villiany is promptly punished, too 
promptly, in fact, the Rackbirds 
being overwhelmed right away by 
a water burst, and the pirates imme 
diately in battle, so that after the 
first half of the book there is no 
catastrophe to anticipate. Virtue 
has its proper reward, and the cap 
tain stays married to the fair lady, 
repeating the ceremony in Paris to 
insure its validity. Mr. Stockton’s 
strength is shown in his delineation 
of character and his weakness in 
the ‘nineteen or twentiness’ which, 
as he himself has said is his chief 
fault. He is too diffuse. 


A rather remarkable book in paper 
covers is published by the Mascot 
Publishing Company of New York, 
entitled Uncle Sam’s Cabins. It is 
a story of the future conditions of 
life in America a century hence and 
is by an author already known to 
many, Benjamin R. Davenport. The 
pivotal idea is Economic Reform 
and the book strives to show in 
interesting fashion the terrible 
results sure to follow the growth of 
unrestricted monopoly, the repeal of 
the Income tax, the heavy tax on 
imports, with, moreover, a general 
disbelief in the doctrine of Free 
Trade. The book places the subject 
in a picturesque light and its lessons 
are unfolded with skill and plausi- 
bility. The writer, however, is forced 
for the sake of the argument to be 
considerably — inconsistent. He 
makes religion the tremendous vital 
force that in the heart of one man 
and one life causes the change from 
slavery to freedom, and he ignores 
the influence of women that is 
already being felt in political eco- 
nomic fields and will be seen to be 
a constantly increasing force, 
whether they have and use the 
ballot or do not. If Religion is the 
power it now seems to be, and is 
represented to be by this book, 
then the state of affairs herein de- 
picted never can come to pass. The 
steady trend of the years is toward 
progress, the mistakes of one decade 
are recognized in the next but one, 
if not before, and the probabilities 
are great that in the course of a 
few years the farmers, with the aid 
of the public school that we never 
mean to relinquish, will reach a solu- 
tion of the problem that confronts 
them and after them the whole 
nation, without the suffering and 
humiliation our author sographically 
sketches. There are fruitful lessons 
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to be gained from its pages, over- 
energetic though they may seem, 
and there is indeed much basis of 
present distress to warrant fear for 
the future. But we build our faith 
upon the solid substratum of sense 
and brotherly sympathy that unites 
the mass of the American people. 

M. A. M. 


In Lisbeth Wilson by Eliza Nelson 
Blair the fast disappearing memories 
of pioneer days and the years that 
followed upon them are sketched 
for the benefit of the younger gener 
ation and made interesting by the 
thread of story connecting them. 
A number of elder readers have 
found pleasure in the remembrance 
awakened by this pleasant story of 
New Hampshire life, and their 
children will enjoy reading about 
the good times their parents and 
grandparents had in the days when 
it could have been said ‘ Life is real, 
life is earnest’ with even more of 
truth thanin later times. It isa 
strong, clean, wholesome story of 
the lives of pe ople of strong convi 
tions and steady characters, people 
that lived up to their beliefs until 
they were convinced they should 
change them for those truer and 
better. There is nothing morbid or 
melancholy about the book and it 
will prove a welcome edition to our 
New England literature. M. c. M. 


The Directors of the Old South 
Studies, in Boston, have added to 
the series of Old South Leaflets 
President 
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Monroe’s message of 
3, In which the 
famous Monroe doctrine was stated 
It is fortunate that at this time, 
when there are such frequent appeals 
and often such ignorant appeals to 
the Monroe doctrine, the original 
document is thus made available for 
everybody. 

The second volume of the War of 
1812 Series, by Dr. Everett W. 
Tomlinson and published by Lee 
and Shepard carries our adventu 
rous friends Andrew, David, Elijah, 
and Henry a few years further 
along in their lives of active wood- 
land and soldierlike activity. The 
incidents of the story are true and 
are entertainingly interwoven ; the 
book will bring the facts of early 
American History to the under 
standing of young people of today 
as no didactic historical work could 
do and we recommend to their 
notices The Boy Soldiers of 1812. 


A King’s Diary by Percy White 
is a recent addition to the Unknown 
Library published by Cassell. It is 
a study of human nature as revealed 
by autobiography. The hero is an 
average specimen in many ways but 
his dominant characteristic is a 
happy-go-lucky selfishness that is 
not particularly troublesome because 
the egoism is so good-natured, until 
he begins to be sensitive to the fact 
that his companions are dissatisfied 
with his ineffective life. Then his 
supersensitiveness to blame even 
when tacit is the spur or gad-fly 





that drives him to the destruction 
of his home and sanity. The lesson 
of the little story is the unwisdom of 
the /aissez faire and of dependence 
upon a wife’s fortune. All through 
the story one sees the traits that 
make possible the lapse, when the 
extra stress comes, to insanity. 


The children that enjoyed reading 
about Little Prudy and her family 
are now glad to purchase the pretty 
red-covered books that tell of the 
sayings and doings of Little Prudy’s 
Children, for their own children. 

Sophie May has not lost her 
knack of entertaining little folks and 
at the same time teaching them 
without their realization many a 
point of importance in manners and 
morals. Jimmy Boy isa dear, natural, 
roguish, good-intentioned little boy 
that we all would be glad to meet 
often. Published by Lee and 
Shepard. 





Heath’s English Classics Series 
supplies the choicest specimens of the 
greatest writersandspeakersin acon 
venient and inexpensive form for 
study whether aloneorin school. The 
Prefaces, Introductions and Notes 
are of the best of their kind and 
very helpful. Recent additions are 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with 
America and Webster’s First Bunker 
Hill Oration, both prepared by A. 
J. George, A.M., of the Newton High 
School. No more valuable pieces 
for study in a Rhetoric or English 
Literature course could be desired. 


Another volume has been added 
to the excellent series of mathemati 
cal text-books by G. A. Wentworth, 
A. M. It is on Mental Arithmetic, 
a branch too much neglected in 
We hope this new 
manual will stimulate both teachers 
and pupils. The mathematical for 
mulz and collocation of figures that 
we imbed in our memories before 
the age of twelve are the ones that 
serve as our most solid capital in 
later years, and hence too much can- 
not be said in praise of practice 
such as this small and well-arranged 
book affords. 


most schools. 


Col. Samuel Adams Drake is so 
well known for his historical ac- 
curacy that his American history 
even when appearing in the garb of 
fiction is sure of a welcome. The 
Watch Fires of '76 is a capital book 
to place in the hands of the young 
people of today to teach them 
through what hardships was won the 


NOTES. 


The complete novel in the July 
issue of Lippincorr’s is A Social 
Highwayman, by Elizabeth Phipps 
Train, author of The Autobiography 
of a Professional Beauty. It is a 
tale of New York society. Francis 
Lynde furnishes a tale of the West, 
The Strike in Pifton Gulch; Will N. 
Harben one of the south, Matt 
Digby’s Meddling, and Lieut. Charles 
Dudley Rhodes one of the army, 
The Recall of Flathers. Yet shorter 
stories are McGheoghan’s Lapse, 
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well-knowncomposer. Ella McKenna 
Friend writes of the home life and 
personality of Rosa Bonheur, the 
celebrated animal painter, and a 
recent portrait is given of The Re 
cluse of Fontainebleau. Caroline 
Field’s short story, Miss 
leele, of Gilbury Green, is a delight- 
ful bit of simple New England fiction. 
The Blot on 
Our American Life, which he claims 
is the disrespect shown everywhere 
for persons in authority both in 
political and civil life. Robert J. 
Burdette furnishes an article entitled 
A Woman in a Rasberry Patch, and 
John Kendrick Bangs is rather funny 
in his report of the eighth meeting of 
The Paradise Club. Dainty house 
keepers will be charmed with Mrs. 
Barnes-Bruce'’s A Violet ‘Table Set. 

An illustrated article in McClure’s 
Magazine for July recounts how the 
telegraph into the 
remotest earth, and 
hundreds of 


Leslie 


The editor discusses 


has now crept 
crannies of the 
is transmitting its mil 


lions of messages a year ata con 
stantly lessening cost in money and 
trouble to the Che 


number contains a chapter from the 


public. same 
lfammany—the reign of 
the theft of- millions of 
An article by Su 
Robert Ball, Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Cambridge, 
England, shows that recent scientitic 
tend to support the 
theory that other planets, as well as 


history of 
weed, and 


public money. 


discoveries 


the earth, maintain life. Hamlin 
Garland has an ‘interview’ with 
Edward Kemeys. Portraits of 


his 
chief sculptures illustrate the paper. 
Cy Warman, the poet 
scribes a ride on the locomotive ofa 
London and Paris express. Cleve 
land Mottett from the 
Pinkerton archives, a history of the 


Kemeys and reproductions of 


engineer, de 


supplies, 


stealing of an express parcel contain 
ing $41,000 
the thief j 
of the money after years of search 


and of the discovery of 


and the recovery of most 
and pursuit. 


Edmund 


\ poem addressed by 
Robert Louis 
Stevenson, which reached Stevenson, 
but a day or two before his death ; 
Stevenson’s address of thanks to the 
Samoan chiefs who built him a road, 
and, of all things, Stevenson’s will, 
are the other noteworthy features of 
the number. The publishers an 
nounce with this number a reduc 
tion of price to ten cents a copy, or 
one dollar a year. 


Gosse to 


In the New England Magazine 
two or three years ago there ap 


peared a strikingarticle upon Edward 
The work 
done by Edward Burgess in the de- 
velopment of yacht building was 
very remarkable, and his early death 
was the and 
almost of dismay in all American 
yachting circies. Sut even at that 
time the Herreshoffs at Bristol had 
demonstrated their wonderful genius 
in this line, and their great successes 
since have surrounded them with an 
interest as great as that which was 
felt for Mr. Burgess. At the present 
time, when they are building the 
Defender for the great races of this 
year, the thoughts of all sporting 
men are turned to Bristol. It was a 
happy thought which led to the pub- 
lication in the July number of the 
New England Magazine of the illus- 
trated article on The Herreshoffs 
and Their Boats, by Mr. Henry R. 
Palmer of the Providence Journal. 
The article is a vivacious, sympa- 
thetic and thorough one, and the 
illustrations are numerous and excel- 
lent. The article is sure to be found 
during the next few weeks in the 
handsof all those who go down to the 
sea in yachts. The announcement is 
made that the August number of 


Burgess and his boats. 


occasion of sorrow 
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the New England Magazine will 
contain an article by Mr. Percival 
Lowell on Mars, illustrated with the 
Flagstaff (Arizona) photographs, 
which have never before appeared. 

Godey’s Magazine for July appears 
in a cover by Lincoln, and presents 
a most attractive appearance among 


the magazines of the month. ‘The 
table of contents as usual offers 


many and varied articles, and can 
not fail to interest every member of 
the family. The reproduction of the 
pictures of the Battle of Gettysburg 
is appropriate for the anniversary of 
this stirring event which changed 
the history of our country. Under 
the caption of An American Drama 
Beaumont Fletcher discusses’ the 
dramatization of Mark 
Frank Mayo, a 
the 
stage, 


recent 
‘Twain’s storv by 
work of much importance in 


progress of the American 


Other leading articles are devoted 
to the history of the Stars and 
Stripes, Smith College, the re 
cent exhibition of the National 


Sculpture Society and the greatest 


American composer, E. D. Mac 
Dowell. 
Among the fiction we note The 


Legend of the Jasmine 
lohn Henry Dick, and 
picturesque tale of Puritan times, by 
May Kelsey Champion 


Flower, by 
Desire, a 


The publishing firm of Brentano’s 
will inaugurate during the first week 
in July a series entitled Modern Life 
Library, the editor of which is Mr, 


Henri Ptne du Bois, one of the 
staff of the New York Times, who 
has been connected with that news- 


paper for a long time in the capacity 
of editor of the literary and foreign 
The initial this 
series will be Ze A/ariage de Chiffon, 
by Gyp and which as translated by 
Mr. Du Bois will be known as A 
Galic Girl. The Modern Life Library 
will the popular novels 
adapted to Mr. Du Bois’s idea, with- 
out regard to the original tongue in 
which they are written, Italian, 
Spanish, German, French, Hunga 
rian, Dutch, and Flemish authors 
will be drawn upon as contributors. 


news. volume of 


embrace 


Mr. Du Bois will edit all of the vol 
umes, choosing at the same time 


translators best used to turning into 
English original works entrusted to 
them. ‘The initial idea of the series 
is an exposition of the fim de siecle 
girl on both sides of the Atlantic, 
although continental authors as ex- 
ponents will be drawn upon perhaps 
to a larger extent than English or 
\merican writers. 


Mrs. Graham, the author of Tales 
from the Foothills, is the friend with 
whom Miss Beatrice Harraden is 
staying in California, 


The Century for July contains a 
notable little speech by Webster 
never before published, and probably 
not delivered. It is in Mr. Webster’s 
manuscript and bears, in his hand 
writing, the indorsement Notes and 
Memoranda for a Speech on my 
Resolutions, the resolutions in ques- 
tion being his demand for informa- 
tion from Mr. Madison’s govern- 
ment regarding the treatment of the 
United States by Napoleon, which 
led to the friction between this 
country and France in 1813. 


Lord Rosebery has bestowed a 
Civil List pension of 100/. a year on 
the widow of Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton. 


It is said that Mr. Hardy’s story, 
Hearts Insurgent at present appear- 
ing in Harper’s Magazine, has been 
very considerably modified for the 
purpose of serial publication. It 
will be restored to its original state 
when published in book- form. 
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Rev. John €. Palfrey 


The Distinguished Anti-Slavery Leader. 


We have had a few very fine 


photographs, size 11 x 14 inches, 
made from a_ very excellent portrait, 
which we offer at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


OFFICE OF 


LEND A HAND. 


We have a few copies only of the 
following pictures, which we offer at 
the marvellously low, uniform price 
of fifty cents each. 

FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper Priest. 

Etching — size 11x16 inches. 
REV. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, the 

Founder of Organized Charities in 

this Country. itching — size 

11x16 inches, , 
TWILIGHT, by Joseph Farquharson. 

An elegant copy. Heliotype — 

22x28 inches. 

LENDING A HAND, by E. 

Heliotype — 22x28 inches. 
PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- 

SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. An un- 
usually good portr ait. Heliotype— 
size 20x24. 


Renouf, 


These pictures are especially good 
for Sunday Schools, Vestries, Club- 
rooms, &c. 

ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

Postage or express extra. 


Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


MY FRIEND THE BOSS, 


A TEMPERANCE NOVEL 


eo» BY... 


Edward E. Hale. 


“My friend the Boss likes good 
government, is willing to give his 
time to secure it, and with his time 
his money.” 


Published by 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


For sale by all booksellers, 


Price $1.00. 
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accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
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SCIENCE 


CONDUCTED BY 


Jobn Ritchie Jr 


HE French have produced rather 

a large school of exceedingly 
active and painstaking investigators 
into Natural History. The results 
of this school are really very interest- 
ing, but the members have become 
little known to us popularly, first, 
because their work is of special and 
technical nature and again because 
it is not written in the English lan 
guage. ‘To this group belong Dr. 
Raphael Blanchard and Dr. F. La 
taste, the latter of whom has been 
obliged, through force of circum 
stances, to find a new home in Chile, 
where he has been a leading factor 
in the establishment of the already 
notable scientific Society of Chile. 
Both of these gentlemen have given 
to the world pamphlets and papers 
to the number of tens and even 
hundreds. A recently active mem 
ber of this group of scientific men, 
M. Charles Janet of Beauvais, has 
been for a number of years engaged 
in the investigation of the ants and 
allied insects, a department of Nat- 
ural History in which Lubbock and 
others have already achieved nota 
ble results. 

Janet’s earlier papers were of a 
geological turn, and considered the 
anatomy of some long extinct genus 
of fossils of the deposition of the 
chalk'of the Anglo-French basin, out 
ward and visible evidences of which 
occur in the chalk cliffs that have 
given to the island empire its poetic 
name, Albion. Within the past four 
years, however, he has given his at 
tention almost entirely to the insects 
and more particularly to the bees, 
ants and wasps. 

An early outcome of his investi 
gations was that the ants could emit 
sounds audible to the human ear, and 
later he followed these observations 
with others on the anatomy and 
nervous system of the creatures. 

Early in his studies it became evi 
dent to M. Janet that some form of 
artificial nest must be contrived, and 
accordingly he constructed such a 
home, using plaster of Paris or terra 
cotta. So far as insects which live 
in the open air are concerned, the 
difficulties-are not great, but the ants 
require certain amounts of humidity 
and comparative darkness otherwise 
they die very rapidly. Huber and 
Lubbock had already provided suit- 
able apparatus for the observation 
of the habits of adults and living in- 
sects, but these were not at all con- 
venient when one wished to take out 
eggs or young for examination. 

M. Janet’s new apparatus consists 
of a number of chambers or nests in 
a long strip of plaster or terra cotta, 
at one end of which isa cavity to 
contain water. Through the porous 
nature of the strip, moisture becomes 
distributed through it, the greater 
distance from the water-cell, the less 
moist the nests are, thus through a 
system of connecting passages, the 
visitors could select a home which 
suited them, The series of cells was 
covered with a slip of glass. 

The observations made by this 
scientist with his artificial nests has 
added greatly to our knowledge of 
the life stories of the insects which 
he has watched. Much of it is 
technical, but not a few of the facts 
are of popular interest. In 1893, 
while demolishing an old wall, M. 


Janet found an isolated female, and 
with the occasion thus furnished, 
he repeated Lubbock’s experiment, 
and raised a colony capable of prop 
agating itself, from the progeny of 
this one female This is an inter- 
esting point, and one which should 
not be lost sight of by those who 
are exterminating insect pests, since 
it shows with what care an extermin 
ation must be conducted to be at 
all complete. 

The ants found themselves quite 
at home in their new houses and 
adapted themselves to their new 
conditions very readily, in fact they 
hated to leave the artificial 
This was shown one day by the 
accident. Through some 
carelessness, one of the glass slips 
was displaced and M. Janet found 
that ants to the number of a hundred 
or more had escaped and were roam- 
ing about over the table. Desiring 
to prevent the loss of the rest of the 
colony, the scientist closed the cell 
and gave the matter no further 
thought. A couple of days after- 
wards, he found the stray ants at 
home in another nest, the cover of 
which had evidently been disturbed 
by the same accident. The invaders 
had taken possession of the outer 
chamber and the legal residents had 
been obliged to retire to an inner 
nest. 


nests. 


merest 


Following this series of experi 
ments with the artificial nests, M. 
Janet turned his attention to the 
anatomy of the ant, and during the 
past two years has published a con 
stant succession of interesting papers 
from the standpoint of the scientist. 

A year or so again he once more 
gave attention to the sounds made 
by ants and found and described the 
stridulating apparatus, a rigid por- 
tion of the body. In. still another 
paper, he describes the brush and 
comb which well regulated ants carry 
with them, the purpose of which has 
been, it seems, a little problematical. 
These appendages, which take the 
form of toothed spurs of the feet, are 
of service in cleaning the antennzx 
and other parts of the creature, so 
that it is in possession of a veritable 
comb for removing dust from delicate 
portions of its body, where even the 
finest of dust might be disadvan- 
tageous 

The work which this energetic 
man has undertaken has broadened 
within a year or two, and now it 
includes ants, wasps and bees, in 
the study of all of which he is ac- 
tively engaged, noting, with patience 
and in detail, those points which are 
comparatively new to science. One 
of his recent papers gives notes of 
the construction of their nests by 
the wasps. M. Janet having watched 
the process from the very first day, 
describes and illustrates its progress 
for more than a month, when its 
outer covering was completed as an 
additional protection against the 
cold. 


HE Old South Work—that ad- 
mirable benefaction of the late 

Mrs. Hemenway—goes on with wid- 
ening interest this year. It does not 
stop with the summer season, as do 
so many enterprises of public inter- 
est: indeed, one of its most notable 
features is the Old South Lectures 


for Young People, which begin at 
this point and are carried through 
the summer months into September, 
covering the vacation period. They 
form,in fact a Summer School of 
History for Boston. The first of 
these lectures will be given at the 
Old South Meeting House on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, July 17, 
and others will follow on successive 
Wednesday afternoons to September 
4 Following are the subjects and 
lecturers in their order: July 17, John 
Hooper, the First Puritan, by Edwin 
D. Mead ; July 24, Cambridge, the 
Puritan University, by William 
Everett; July 31, Sir John Eliot and 
the House of Commons, by Prof. 
Albert B. Hart; Aug. 7, John 
Hampden and the Ship Money, by 
Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus; Aug. 14, 
John Pym andthe Grand Remon- 
strance, by Rev. John Cuckson ; Aug. 
21, Oliver Cromwell and the Com- 
monwealth, by Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale; Aug. 28, John Milton, the 
Puritan Poet, by John Fiske; Sept. 
4, Sir Harry Vane in Old England 
and New England, by Prof. James K. 
Hosmer. ‘Ticketsto this course are 
furnished free 
under 20 years of age who apply in 
their own handwriting to the Direc- 
tors of the Old South Work at the 
Old South Meeting House, and to 
teachers. A limited number of 
tickets are sold to adults. 

Another interesting feature of this 
work is the Old South Prizes, which 
now have been awarded for fourteen 
years to the graduates of the Boston 
High Schools for essays on histori- 
cal subjects. The subjects for this 
year have been announced; they 
are: New England politics as af- 
fected by the changes in England 
from 1629 to 1692—the dates of the 
two Massachusetts Charters; and 
the character of Cromwell as viewed 
by his contemporaries, with especial 
reference to the tributes of Milton 
and Marvell. 


to all young people 


INTERNATIONAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
[From Sir Frederick Pollock's Address be 
fore the Harvard Law School Association, 

June 25) 1895.] 

EN years ago the supreme court 
of the United States declared, 
in a judgment of admirable clearness 
and good sense, which I trust will be 
followed in England when the occa- 
sion comes, that in matters of gen- 
eral commercial principle “a _ diver- 
sity in the law as administered on 
the two sides of the Atlanticis greatly 
to be deprecated.” Shall this 
remain for all time a mere depreca- 
tion, appealing forcibly, no doubt, 
to the best sense of our highest 
tribunals, but still subject to human 
accidents? Is there not any way 
beside and beyond the discussion of 
lawyers in books and otherwise, of 
assisting our ultimate authorities to 
agree? Would not the best and 
surest way be, that in matters of 
great weight and general importance 
to the common law, they should 
assist one another? Certainly 
there are difficulties in the way of 
any such process, but is there, in 

truth, any insuperable difficulty ? 
The House of Lords, as we know, 
is entitled to consult the judges of 
the land, though not bound either 
to consult them in any particular 
case, or, when they are consulted, 
to decide according to their opinion 
or that of the majority. There is 
nothing I know of in our constitu- 
tion to prevent the House of Lords, 
if it should think fit, from desiring 
the judges of the supreme court of 
the United States, by some indirect 
process, if not directly, and as a 
matter of personal favor, to com- 
municate their collective or in- 
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rON was a good performer 
the organ and may have 
music. Naturally he 
suent mention of instru 
‘nd song in his poetry. | 
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nar 


ace in its revolution, the wisdom 
sorrow in wine, the 

final forgiveness, the 

of earthly bliss; the 


mping the clay which was 

living flesh of Kings. 

ften as accompaniment to the wine 

e effectively introduces the sweet 

strains of music. Here are the 

atrains which have reference. In 

translation there are 
y a meager four: 


kitzvveralid § 
I Re! 


XI. 


w 1 Loaf of Bread beneath the 


Wine, a Book of Verse—and 


s g in the Wilderness 


ry erness is Paracise enow! 
XII 
wsweet is mortal Sovranty!”—think 


How blest the Paradise to 


take the Cash in hand and waive the 
rave Music of a distant Drum! 
XXIII 
nake the most of what we yet may 
spend 
Before we too into the Dust descend ; 


Dust into Dust, and under Dust, to lie, 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and 
+y 


sans End 


meee 
Alas, that Spring should vanish with the 
That Youth’s sweet-scented Manuscript 
se ' 
The Nightingale that in the branches 
a) , and whither flown again, who 


first edi- 
second edition is this 
nce to the song of the ring- 


Those four are from the 


tion in the 


The Pa ace that to Heav’n his pillars threw, 
And Kings the forehead on his threshold 
arew 
| saw the Solitary Ringdove there 
And “Cx 0, coo,”’ she cried; and ‘‘Coo, 


In WI 


Whinfield’s translation there 
1ers which I will quote. 


6. 


ead, with wine my body lave, 
i ; a en ta bact hanaial stave, 

il you need me at the day of doom, 
he tavern threshold seek my grave. 


Ig. 


up in hand, its draughts I 


1 with nt ‘ w . . 
th rapt heart unconsciousness attain, 


4a what wondrous miracles are 
wrought, 


Songs : , 
ongs flow as water from my burning brain. 
28. 
Now with ite ; ‘ 
2 its joyful prime my age is rife, 
; hide» anting wine, and list to fife ; 
“© hot at wine for all its bitter taste, 


Its | . : 
bitterness sorts well with human life ! 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


NY, CONDUCTED BY 


Nathan Haskell Dole 


34- 
Pagodas, just as mosques, are homes of 
prayer, 
*Tis prayer that church-bells chime unto the 
air, 


Yea, church and Kaba, Rosary and Cross 


Are all but 


praye t 


divers tongues of world-wide 


79 
Some Wine, a Houri, ( Houris if there be), 
A green bank by a stream, with minstrelsy; 
Foil not to find a better Paradise, 
If other Paradise indeed there be! 


Sr. 
A bulbul to the garden winged his way 
Viewed lily cups, and roses smiling gay. 
Cried in ecstatic notes, “ O live your life, 
You never will re-live this fleeting day.” 


55 


Sweet is rose-ruddy wine in goblets gay, 
And sweet are lute and harp and roundelay ; 
But for the zealot who ignores the cup, 
*Tis sweet when he is twenty leagues away 


86. 


Life, void 
lutes, 
And the soft murmurs of Irakian flutes, 
Were nothing worth: I world 
and see, 
Save pleasure, life yields only bitter fruits 


of wine, and minstrels with their 


scan the 


94. 


Did He who made me fashion me for hell, 

Or destine me for heaven? I cannot tell, 
Yet will I not renounce cup, lute and love, 

Nor earthly cash for heavenly credit sell 


113. 
To night pour wine, and sing a dulcet air, 
And I upon thy lips will hang O fair; 
Yea, pour some wine as rosy as thy cheeks, 
My mind is troubled like thy ruffled hair. 


119. 


Drink wine! And then as Mahmud thou 
wilt reign, 
And hear a music passing David’s strain ; 
Think not of past or future, seize to-day, 


Then all thy life will not be lived in vain. 


174. 
To-day how sweetly breathes the temperate 
air, 
The rains have newly laved the parched 
parterre ; 
And bulbuls cry in notes of ecstacy, 
“Thou too, O pallid rose, our 


share! 


wine must 


193 

They say, when the last trump shall sound 
its knell, 

Our Friend will sternly judge, and doom to 
hell. 

Can aught but good from perfect good- 

ness come! 

Compose your trembling hearts, ’twill all be 
well. 


206. 


For me heaven's sphere no music ever made, 
Nor yet with soothing voice my fears allayed; 

If e’er I found brief respite from my woes, 
Back to woe’s thrall I was at once betrayed. 


218 


Now Ramazan is past, Shawwal comes back, 

And feast and song and joy no more we lack; 

The wine-skin carriers throng the streets 
and cry 

“ Here comes the porter with precious pack.” 

227. 


These folks are asses, laden with conceit, 


And glittering drums that empty sounds 
repeat. 

And humble slaves are they of name and 
fame, 


Acquire a name, and lo! they kiss thy feet. 


277. 
I saw a bird perched on the walls of Tus, 
Before him lay the skull of Kai Kawus, 
And thus he made his moan, “Alas poor 
King! 
Thy drums are hushed, thy ‘larums have 
rung truce.”’ 
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286 


Though wine is banned, yet drink forever 
drink ! 

By day and night, with strains of music drink! 
Where’er thou lightest on a cup of wine, 

Spill just one drop, and take the rest, and 


drink ! 
293 


Did no fair rose my Paradise adorn, 
I would make shift to deck it with a thorn; 
And if T lacked my prayer-mats 
and Shaikh, 
Then Christian 


beads, 


bells and stole I would not 


scorn 
3°! 
Give me my cup in hand, and sing a glee 
In concert with the bulbul’s symphony; 
Wine would not 
flask, 
If drinking mute were 


me ! 


gurgle as it leaves the 


right for thee and 


229 
IF 
Tis dawn! my heart with wine I will recruit. 
And cash to bits the glass of good repute, 
My long extending hopes I will renounce, 
And grasp long tresses, and the charming lute. 
450. 
These ruby lips, and wine, and minstrel boys, 
And lute, and harp, your dearly cherished 
toys, 
Are 
naught, 
rill you renounce the world’s delusive joys. 


mere redundancies, and you are 


462. 


Why utripe grapes are sharp, prithee explain, 
And then grow 
again ? 
When. one has carved a block into a lute 
Can he from that same block a pipe obtain? 


sweet, while wine is sharp 


493 
When dawn doth silver the dark firmament, 
Why shrills the bird of dawning his lament? 
It is to show in dawn’s bright looking-glass 
Ilow of thy careless life a night is spent 
454. 


Angel of joyful foot! the dawn is nigh ; 
Pour wine, and lift 


your tuneful voice on 
high, 
Sing how Jamsheds and Khosrous bit the 
dust, 
Whelmed by the rolling months, from Tir to 
Dai! 


491. 
Man is a cup, his soul the wine therein, 
Flesh is a pipe, spirit the voice within; 
O Khayyam, have you fathomed 
man is? 
A magic lantern with a light therein ! 


what 


This is certainly not a very bril- 
liant showing for music out of 500 


quatrains. Only superficial refer- 
ences but Omar was a Persian and 
was it not the Shah of Persia who 


when taken to a concert in London 
and asked if he would like anything 
repeated suggested the first piece. 
The first number on the programme 
wasgiven a secondtime but it proved 
not to be the one he desired. When 
the musicians began to tune their 


instruments for the second part, 
“Ah!” he exclaimed, in ‘divine 
high-piping Pehlevi,’ “that’s the 


one!” 





I have just been looking over with 
great interest Richard Hofmann’s 
Praktische Instrumentationslehre. 
It is in seven volumes: the first 
treats of stringed instruments; the 
second, of ‘ woodwind ;’ the third, of 
strings and woodwind in combina- 
tion ; the fourth, of horns ; the fifth, 
of the combination of brass with 
strings and wood; the sixth, of 
trumpets, cornets, trombones, etc. ; 
and the last, of harp, mandolin, and 
other analogous instruments. The 
work is extremely rich in illustrative 
examples taken from the great com- 
posers. Hofmann is professor at 
the Leipzig Conservatory, and is 
regarded as perhaps the most 
thoroughly equipped of all the Ger- 


9 





man teachers in his special line. 
His work is published by Dé6fling 
and Franke. It will probably be 
republished in this country. 

Simrock has just issued Anton 
Dvorak’s socalled ‘American’ quartet 
(op. 96. F major.) in a beautiful edi- 
tion. 

Another work which ought to be 
in the library of every musician is 
Arrey von Domner’s Musical Lexicon. 
It was published some years ago. It 
is not a popular compilation but 
solid and reliable to the last degree. 
It is said that American lecturers 
on music have used this freely as a 
well of inspiration ! 

Tonight is the last night of the 
Popular Concerts. 

Stavenhagen ,and D’Albert have 
been appointed operatic conductors 
at Weimar. DD ’Albert claims to be 


first conductor. 
“All right,” says Stavenhagen, 


“but artistically 
you. 

‘* No, you don’t,” says D’Albert. 

This undignified squabble is going 
on in the newspapers. By the way, 
i propos of the recent rupture be- 
tween D’Albert and Frau D’Albert, 
who is known to fame as Teresa 
Carreno, the Germans tell a pretty 
story. They say that one day be- 
fore the distinguished pair agreed 


I rank as _ high as 


to pair off and separate Frau 
D’Albert was gazing out of the 
window watching some children 
playing. Suddenly she called: 


* Eugen, Eugen! Come quick! 
My children and thy children are 
squabbling with our children.” 

Eugen instantly did his musical 
best to resolve the discord. 


NO BLANKS IN VERMONT. 


A prominent literary man who has 
passed several summers among the 
Green Mountains of Vermont and 
who is there again this year sent this 
happy reply to the note of a city 
friend who asked about Vermont's 
summer charms; “ No summer visitor 
to Vermont draws a blank. Every 
stranger within her gates who per- 
severes is certain to secure a mild 
meerschaum brown complexion; to 
experience rare enjoyment in doing 
nothing or everything except deep 
sea work, and to go home with a 
storage battery fully recharged with 
ozone. One ticket —a Central Ver- 
mont railroad pasteboard — admits 
to the combined shows and all who 
desire can remain to witness Ver- 
mont’s autumn glories which bring 
to a close the season’s varied enter- 
tainment. Do not forget the date 
and place—this summer and Ver- 
mont.” 


The Southern Railway Company 
has just issued a unique illustrated 
folder descriptive of the coming 
Cotton States and International Ex 
position at Atlanta, printed in over 
a dozen forced languages, including 
Russian, Chinese, Hebrew, Japanese, 
Scandinavianand Portuguese. Copies 
of this cosmopolitan publication may 
be had by applying to Mr. Waldo A. 
Pearce, New England agent, 228 


Washington St., Boston. 
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HOME AND HOUSEHOLD 


CONDUCTED BY 


Elizabeth P. 


Goodrich 


V3: 3:0: V3 V3: Vs 


TRAVEL. 
Do you recall, dear friend, one summer's 
day 
We watched the far ships squaring off for 
Spain, 


Where one dark 
dusky stain, 


steamer spread her 


‘Trailing a murky banner down the bay? 


Do you remember how we planned to stray 
Through London streets : 
to gain 
The holy, ancient Abbey; how we twain 
Should lean, and watch old Thames roll on 
his way? 
Forget not! For the hour shall surely come, 
When we shall watch the bubbles at the 
prow, 

Our native land far, far behind us now. 
Before us lies our sires’ ancestral home, 
Where in some English field the lark dot! 

spring 


with eager steps 


To bid us welcome with het carolling 
SEWALL C, BRACKET 


WASTED TIME, 

IME isthe one priceless posses 
sion which is bestowed on all 
alike and never truly valued until it 
is nearly spent. It seems unlimited 
when in childhood we look forward 
to it; we are hardly conscious of it 
in its passage; it seems but as yes 
terday when it is past although we 
look back over long vistas of years. 
Even when we seem to prize it most, 
we lose all count of it in the using, 
and throw it away at the very in 
stant when we are talking of its 
value, Think of the reckless waste 
of hours, precious beyond reckoning 
and never to be regained when once 
lost. The visionary dreams them 
away, the idle man lets them slip 
without using them, the lover of 
pleasure fills them with worthless 
joys. When we have some noble 
use for our time, lo! it is gone for 

ever past recall. 

We are all more or less guilty of 
sadly wasting our time; but there is 
one spendthrift more abundantly 
wasteful than others, who has never 
been sufficiently held up to general 
execration.  Ilrefer to the Punctual 
Man, who is constantly held up to*us 
instead for admiration which I, for 
one, positively refuse to render. It 
is not that the Punctual Man _ is 
smug and conceited, that he is con- 
stantly posing as a noble example 


A pure cream of tartar powder. 





a rounded Ve 


spoonful is required, of 









Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
not a 


heaping 





spoonful. 


and “Sure.” 


Food raised with Cleveland’s bak- 
ing powder has no bitter taste, but 
is sweet and keeps sweet and fresh. 


“Pure” 


for us to follow, that he preaches, 
and proses, that he is particularly 
censorious toward those who do not 
take his special view of his pet vir 
tue. He is all things and 
more. In fact, the Punctual Man is 
very apt to make himself an unmiti 
gated nuisance. 

But it is for a blacker sin than 
any of these that we condemn him. 
It is that he is a fraud he is not 
true to his own theory; he does not 


these 


practice the very virtue he is con 
stantly preaching. 

What does punctual mean? It 
means exact ‘toa point,’ accurate, 
correct, to a minute. If he reaches 
an appointment five minutes too 
soon, he is not accurate ‘to a point.’ 
It is not ‘punctual’ to be five or ten 
minutes too early, and then five or 
ten valuable minutes are wasted in 
waiting for somebody else who is 
perchance just on time—punctual in 
fact. 

The favorite motto of the Punctual 
Man is ‘ Take Time by the forelock,’ 
and a brutal motto it is too. Whty 
should we hale the poor old man 
roughly along life’s pleasant ways 
only that he may reach his destina 
tion, the end of all things, the sooner? 
Rather let us hold him gently back 
by the mantle, that we may saunter 
easily along, with the grass growing 
under our feet. We want to gather 
Life’s roses while we may, we want 
to dream under the green-wood tree; 
we are sure to find the stony paths 
soon enough; why waste our time 
by hurrying through the fair scene 
without enjoyment and_ without 
profit ? 

This is what the Punctual Man is 
always doing. Worse still, it is what 
he is always insisting upon every 
body else doing also. The fresh 
morning hours, with the songs of 
the birds and the odor of the dewy 
garden penetrating your slumbers 
and giving youthe sweetest rest of 
the whole night, he ruthlessly sacri 
fices, throwing them away that he 
and you may be what he calls ‘up 
and doing.’ As the time approaches 
for bre rakfast he nervously looks at 
his watch again and again for fear 
that there may be a moment’s delay ; 
thus wasting not only his time but 
his nervous strength as well. He 
hastens to church twenty minutes 
too soon, losing that amount of time 
in his empty pew in the empty 


church. Were he passing those 
silent moments in attuning his 


thoughts to the influences of the 
place, they would not be thrown 
away, it is true; but he is not; he 
is thinking over his appointments 
for the next day, and wondering 
if the minister will stop preaching 
at twelve o’clock and if the cook 
will get the dinner ready just toa 
minute. 

The Punctual Man spends a few 
minutes at a time, amounting to 
hours in the course of his life, in 
tramping up and down railway plat- 
forms waiting for trains that are not 
yet due. Worse still, he exposes 
his suffering family under the same 
conditions to the evils of hard seats, 
a crowded waiting room, bad smells, 
noise and discomfort generally, dur- 
ing long periods of time which might 
have been spent in the quiet enjoy- 
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ment of home pleasures instead. Is 
not such a cruel waste of precious 
time? Verily the Punctual Man is 
a spendthrift and a deceiver. 

Sut there is one proverb, his rule 
of action, which is a rank fallacy 
and yet has deceived many. ‘ Never 
put off till tomorrow what you can 
do today’—a saying which has a 
spec ious sound calculated to impose 
upon the unwary. No plan of 
action could possibly be more un 
philosophical. Tomorrow’s sun will 
throw his beams into the dark cor- 
ners, bringing out many things for 
gotten or undiscovered and render- 
ing needless the labor which if done 
today would only represent a waste 
of time and energy. New light will 
demand new plans. Perhaps in 
twenty-four hours the matter may 
have settled itself so that it need not 
be done at all. The wise man makes 
slowly. He 
when it occurs without delay, also 


haste meets a Crisis 
without hurry. 

To amend 
verb by substituting ‘ Never do to 
day what you can put ofl till tomor 


this often-quoted pro 


row’ is perhaps going a little too 
far, but it is in the right direction, 
for delay in action is often the truest 
wisdom. A lawyer does not hurry 
his case into court, but 
self time to collect all possible facts 
bearing on it and to allow space for 
new developments. The wise gen 
eral does not hurry his forces into 
battle, but delays until he can be 
certain of the ‘Strike 
while the iron is hot,’ of course, if 
you have a hammer to strike with; 
but if you must use your bare hand 
it would be best to wait for proper 


gives him 


necessity. 


tools, even if you were obliged to 


heat the iron again. Of course, the 
wise man is prompt to meet the 
emergency just at the r 
action, neither 
‘Never put 


; ight moment. 
He does not delay 
anticipate it. 
off till tomorrow what ought to be 
done today’ is a saying which con 

tains true wisdom, and to that form 
of expression the proverb should be 
changed. 

The true philosopher, then, the 
man who is wisely punctual, meets 
his daily cccupations without delay 
and without haste. He does not 
rise with the sun, for he knows that 
the consciousness that the sun has 
begun his day’s work and is waking 
the world to new labor makes his 
own morning slumbers especially 
sweet and refreshing; but he does 
not on the other hand delay, lest 
hurry should at the last moment de 
stroy his comfort in the morning 
meal which should send him out 
fortified against the annoyances of 
the day. He enters the church just 
as the organ is pouring forth its vol- 
umes of harmony, and thus has his 
mind gently attuned to the following 
services without allowing his 
thoughts time to wander into secular 
and forbidden ways. He arrives at 
the railway station just early enough 
to permit him to find a comfortable 
seat and arrange his baggage as the 
train starts. He is prompt but not 
fussy. He does not compel his fam- 
ily to hurry through life simply be- 
cause he is restless. He meets his 
appointments on time, but not ahead 
of time, feeling that ten minutes may 
be as truly wasted before the hour 
as after it. Above all, he does not 
waste time in preaching punctuality ; 
he practises it. 


does he 


| I is curious that the Japanese 

mother finds no value in that 
stand-by of the American nursery— 
cow’s milk. “No Nipponite mother 
of the old and really interesting Jap- 
anese school,” says a recent writer, 
“is able to coax herself to give the 
child of her bosom cow’s milk, ‘ the 
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te,’ as she contemptu 
the beverage.” In con 
this abjuring of milk, 
baby takes to its tea 
1 rice eating as soon as 


















































































Che rice is served hot 
1 dinner and cold for 
tea poured over it 


4 A GARDEN PARTY. 
3 \ ne there appears before 


ntal vision a delightful 
rv life: a beautiful 
vet, shaded by the 
ches of the trees and 
x 7 leasant company; 
nmer toilets, music 


m the end of the broad 








rracious hostess receiving 

ison the terrace, the song 

rds and the rustling of the 

vhs mingling with the lively 

Jk- everything that 1s sweet, breezy 
Well, our garden-party was not a 
ke that. We held it night be- 
tin the little parlor of our 
side cottage We were driven in- 
the day by a raging 

n ind now, bored 

1 endurance by many hours’ 


nment in a house that was 
stay out of, we sat by 
replace in which sputtered 
., Z ind smoked a great stick of very 
a und yawned away the 
1g hours, wishing for bed- 
The kerosene lamp on the 
erfumed the room with an 
re penetrating than agree- 
eand was only endurable because 
some of us were smoking it down with 
gars, Outside the rain beat noisily 
the windows, and the wind 
d about our frail house, threat- 
gtotearit up from the sandy 
idation and leave us houseless 
the dreary shore, where we could 
earthe boom of the breakers as 
grandly in from the 
It was a glorious storm, 
i dreadfully damp one. 
ng felt clammy and un- 
miortable, the chill crept even 
to our spirits, and the evening 
to be a very dull one; 
kily Aunt Mary suggested 
Party, and presently we 
ere all so busily engaged in horti- 


l tural pursuits that we forgot that 





imp ‘was rank and smelled 

‘o heaven,’ and that the wood fiz- 

4. ' ed and smoked and would not 
r | that the penetrating 

sea-fog prevaded every- 
nly thought of getting 
estand best crops from 


began by asking us to 
. | t som t! ing. which was always 
id inquired what would 

: me up. Two or three voices re- 
ed Buttons; then a 

‘6 Man with a sombre face sug- 

ove planting a rejected lover. Of 
“ts€ nobody had any trouble in 

em Uncle George then 
SS: nted a Cigar andan Ash came up. 
- ‘oung George, whose thoughts 

on next week’s holiday enjoy- 
‘If you plant Fourth 

ha sa will grow?” ‘Fhere 
“ence tor a moment, broken 


maChneiors 


su€ssing Pine, 
Ler 
“nt, asked. 


t July, “what 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


by the voice of our Youngest who 
never hesitated to rush in where 
angels fear to tread. “Crackers!” 
he cried confidently. He was in 
stantly suppressed,and Grandmother 
modestly and correctly guessed Flags 

We planted the Clock and Thyme 
was the crop. Also somebody in 
sisted on Four O’Clocks, and Uncle 
Ivy (IV). We planted 
a Labyrinth and Maize came up; a 
Seal, and the crop was Fir. 


Geor ge on 


It would not be fair to name too 
many of the results of our gardening, 
as I want to give the readers of Tut 
COMMONWEALTH the pleasure of find 
ing them out for themselves. I will 
only say that the evening was no 
longer stupid; the fire grew bright 
like our wits, and its warmth drove 
away all the sea mist. Even the 
lamp burned bright and clear, and 
the very patter of the rain and the 
voice of the wind were cheery music. 

I will subjoin a list of the seeds 
we planted, and next week will print 
alist of the plants that grew, so that 
the readers of this paper may have 
an opportunity to confirm their own 
judgment and wit. 

1. Plant an 
come up? 


egg; and what will 


2. Plant the last thing which is 
done to a silver dollar. 

3. Plant the rising sun. 

4. Plant a whistling girl 

5. Plant a book with the covers 
torn off. 

6. Plant a dance-hall. 

7. Plant the intention of the cap 
tain in ringing two bells. 

8. Plant what a poor man must do 
to get rich. 

g- Plant what the young man did 
when he popped the question. 

10. Planta piece of ice in the barn 
yard. 

11. Plant a regiment 
war. 

12. Plant a penny, dig it up and 
plant it again. 

As there may be other northeast 
storms this season and other melan 
ancholy storm-bound companies, the 
Editor of this department would be 
pleased to receive seeds or cuttings 
which would enlarge the borders of 
our garden. Contributions of games, 
anagrams and puzzles of various 
kinds are solicited, that our paper 
may Carry with it such entertainment 
to forlorn companies like ours that 
there shall be no excuse for being 
dull even in a shore cottage on a 
stormy evening. 


ready for 





THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 
(To July 2.) 

Physocarpus opulifolius—nine-bark 

Cornus sericea—silky cornel 

Ranunculus Flammula 
spearwort 

Habenaria dilatata 

Habenaria fimbriata—purple fringed 
orchis 

Habenaria Hookeri 

Dalibarda repens 

Cnicus lanceolatus —thistle 

Rhododendron maximum—great 
laurel 

Eriophorum graale—cotton-grass 

Cypridium spectabile—showy ladies’- 
slipper 

Thuya occidentalis—arbor vita 

Pyrola elliptica—shin-leaf 


—creeping 


Apocynum cannabinum—Indian 
hemp 

Oxybaphus nyctagineus 

Chicorium Intybus—succory 

Tilia Americana—basswood 

Catalpa speciosa—catalpa 

Diospyros Virginiana—persimmon 


{Fall River—to July 2.] 


Sisymbrium officinale—hedge mus 
tard 

Rubus odoratus 
raspberry 

Waldsteinia 
strawberry 

Potentilla argentea 
foil 

Erigeron strigosus 

Anthemis cotuba 

Lysimachia stricta 


purple flowering 


fragarioides—barren 


silvery cinque 


daisy tleabane 
mayweed 
loosestrife 
motherwort 
Timothy 
black alder 
farkle-berry 
bind 


Leonurus cardiaca 
Phleum pratense 
llex verticillata 
Vaccineum arboreum 
Convolvulus 
weed 


sepium—hedge 


Physalis lanceolata 
Verbascum blattaria 


ground cherry 
moth mullen 
Commelina Virginica—day flowe 


FAMILY RECEIPTS. 
Madam For many years my 
father kept the Temperance Tavern 
of a small New England town, and 
my mother’s and grandmother's skill 
was taxed to keep up their high rep- 
utation for good cookery. 

Now that | am married and re 
moved South, | use the old receipts 
with a double pleasure. The one I 
enclose was said to originate in the 
elder Harrison’s day, and I have 
changed it by substituting the then 
unknown baking powder, for soda 
and cream tartar. 

Yours, 


Green, Ay. 
HARRISON CAKI 


I cup sugal 

1-2 cup butter 

1-2 cup milk 

Whites four eggs 

1 teaspoon baking-powder 

1 1-2 cups of flour; pinch salt 

I‘lavor to taste. 

Thoroughly cream butter and 
sugar; then add milk, then part of 
flour (well sifted) with baking pow- 
der ; lastly the weli-whipped whites, 
flavoring and rest of flour. 

A well-buttered paper should be 
fitted to your pan, and the loaf bake 
35 to 40 minutes in a steady oven. 


Dear Madam: Generations gone 
of foremothers whose culinary skill 
was a matter of family pride have 
sent down to me many receipts of 
real worth. I send you one, enjoya- 
ble for all, and often most useful in a 
feverish sick-room, 

Very truly yours, 
H, H. W. 

Rome, N.Y. 

RASPBERRY VINEGAR. 


3 quarts red raspberries 

1 quart vinegar. 

Let vinegar stand on the fruit for 
three days; then strain it clear and 
put to each pint of liquor a pound of 
white sugar. 

Boil together for one-half hour, 
skim clear, and when cool add a 
wine glass of brandy (or a little less 
than that of pure spirits) to each 
pint. jottle, not seal. Three 
tablespoonfuls to a glass of water 
makes a very pleasant drink. 


OW many New Englanders know 
that a ton of macaroni is made 

in Boston every day ? The New Eng- 
land Grocer says that such is the 
fact; something like 500 miles of 


Pears 


Pears’ soap 


is extremely 
pleasant to use, 


because it has 


no fat or alkali 
n it; nothing 


ut soap. 


solidified flour and water, in size 
from a telegraph wire to a lead pen- 
cil, is cut into appropriate lengths 
every twenty-four hours and hung up 
to dry. Such is the products of 
three factories. Two of them are in 
the North End and the otherin East 
Boston, Macaroni is divided into 
thirteen classes. Each of these is 
the product of the same batch of 
flour and the same kneading, but 
vary in size, shape and general ap- 
pearance, 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LocaL APPLICATION, as_ they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional 
disease, and in order to cure it you 
must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best 
physicians in this country for years, 
and is a regular prescription. It is 
composed of the best tonics known, 
combined with the best blood puri- 
fiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. ‘The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in cur- 
ing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, 
free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. 


A FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury the Employment Bureau has 
been a very important and success- 
ful branch of the work of the Boston 
Y. M. Christian Union. 

Many persons in Boston and vicin- 
ity engaged in the various branches 
of business, trades, professions are 
in the custom of applying to the 
Union when wishing to secure the 
services of young men and others 
in any department of their work. 

The Board of Government of the 
Union will greatly appreciate the 
favor, if people in Boston and vicin- 
ity who may wish to secure reliable 
assistants will consult the Employ- 
ment Bureau of the Christian Union 
by letter, telephone 1753, or per- 
sonal calls at 48 Boylston street, 
Boston, 


ANDREW J. LLOYD 
@ « eee & CO. 
OPPOSITE OLD SOUTH 
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HOMEQDRESS MAKING. 


this season of the year, when 

ihe hot days are upon us and 
all of your shirt waists are getting 
soiled and you are unexpectedly 
invited to spend a couple of weeks 
with a friend, you need best gloves 
and all the little fresh fixings that 
are so dear to the feminine heart. 
You need more waists and do not 
feel that you can afford to buy them, 
as well as your other things, so you 
look over your stock that is laid 
away. Allare hopelessly old fash- 
ioned; small sleeves and made of 
material hard to match. Now let us 
see what we can do with some of 
these. We find one of pretty India 
silk with small bishop sleeves end- 
ing in a cuff and with a turnover 
collar and girdle. The yoke being 
a fan of shirring. ‘This one is like 
Figure 1. a popular style a few years 
ago, but hopelessly out of date now. 
The silk is good and bright. We 
will take the waist and look it over. 
The material though suitable seems 
not sufficient and cannot be matched, 
but we find a large insertion and 
edging that looks exquisite with it, 
so with the idea of using lace and 


— 
te 


the silk we try and see what we 
can do with it. First we take out the 
sleeves, rip off the collar; there are 
yards of goods in the shirred yoke 
that we could use, so, after basting 
it down at the last row of shirring, 
we cut out the shirred part, to be 
carefully pressed. ‘Thus we find we 
have one piece of goods. We will 
replace the yoke by a yoke of the 
lace insertion, with a little ruffle of 
the narrow lace at the edge. A box 
pleat of the insertion may be edged 
into a ruffle for this purpose. For 
the waist a high collar was made of 
the folds of the silk. Now come the 
sleeves. For material we have the 
old ones ripped and pressed and 
what silk was in the shirred yoke. 
We piece it all together in a square. 
Piece all at one end for the arm 
and then cut it in bias pieces about 
five inches wide. Then take the in- 
sertion and put together, using alter- 
nately lace insertion and the silk. 
By so doing we can get a good 
sized sleeve; then make it a 3-4 
sleeve and trim the cuff, which we 
will open, with the edging. We will 
stiffen the sleeves with sarsenet 
cambric and when it is done we have 
as dainty a waist as one could wish 
to see, as in Figure 2., and the cost 
has been small, for pretty insertion 
can be bought for ten or twelve 
centsayard, Twelve yards is enough, 
with six yardsof narrow for ruffling, 
at four cents. So you spend $1.50 
This waist new, would have cost ten 
or twelve dollars; in fact could not 


be purchased for that By the sec- 
ond figure one can see the value of 
knowing how to design and what 
benefit it would be to our young 
women at their homes if they would 
take a short course in designing. | 
am trying to show what benefit can 


be had and what one can save by 
so doing, as so much can be saved by 
making over and especially now 
when so many materials are used on 
one waist. A knowledge of cutting 
is beneficial to all. The National 
garment cutter once used is proved 
an essential in a home, as is a sew 
ing machine. 


QUESTION COLUMN, 


Herein we shall endeavor to 
answer any and all questions upon 
dress that may be submitted to us. 
Ask freely and help to make this 
column interesting and profitable. 


Ques. How would you change a 
bell skirt to have it harmonize with 
present style? I have some extra 
material, about enough for two 
gores. Miss Mc C, 

Ans. Your bell skirt is evidently 
one of the style worn 3 years ago of 
the rather scant order and you evi- 
dently desire a fuller one. You can 
be nicely accommodated, for bell skirts 
are again being much worn this sum- 
mer. If the goods do not show wear 
or are not faded, open on each side 
from point of hip down and insert 
as full a gore as your material will 
allow on each side. If faded or worn 
it will be better to put the whole 
amount into the centre of back. 
Make entirely plain and finish with 
cord and facing. 

Ques. Will you please inform a 
reader of Tur COMMONWEALTH what 


is the best sort of a corset to use as 
a maternity corset, and what the 
probable cost ofa good one would be? 
I will watch for an answer in the 
dress department. 
Yours respectfully 
Mrs. H. D. 

Dorchester, Mass. 

Ans. I am sorry you ask for a 
corset but will answer your question. 
The very best corset I have been 
able to find is the Delsarte, a cut of 


which I give. .It meets more readily 
the natural requirements of the case 
than any other. As given it will 
cost you from $1.75 to $2.50 accord- 
ing to quality, but for from 50 cts. to 
$1.00 extra you can have one made 
to fit you with such changes as I 
think you would find helpful. Or- 
dinarily the front steel over the ab- 
domen is too stiff. You can have 
two very narrow ones substituted, 
then you can have the front made to 
lace, which would be preferable, giv- 
ing greater liberty; and if you will 
use a rubber lace it will give still 
greater advantage. You notice the 
very excellent device for free hip 
motion in the shape of an elastic 
over hip. Again note the short side 
lacings over the abdomen. Use rub- 
ber lacings here and you will enjoy 
the greatest liberty one can in a 
corset. You can have this corset 
made as suggested at the Delsarte 
Parlors, 24 Temple Place. 

Now, having answered your ques 
tion, let me for your sake, for the 
sake of humanity, presume to go a 
little further and urge that just as 
soon as possible you drop this cor 
set entirely and go without any. 
Later you will bless the day you 
asked these questions. 


LINGERIE, 


HAT most essentially feminine 

garment, the chemise, is said 

by the saleswomen to be more worn 

than it has been for years. It is 

made to serve for two garments, 

taking the place of the corset cover 
and of the short under-petticoat. 

There is nothing new in their con- 
struction, says a writer in Harper’s 
Bazar, though they are made rather 
wider at the top than formerly, and 
have the effect of a baby-waist when 
outside the corset. They have no 
sleeves, the armholes being merely 
edged with lace or embroidery, 
quite narrow, and slightly gathered. 
The hem at the foot is two inches 
deep. 

Round low necks are trimmed 
with a narrow fold of bias nainsook, 
through which ribbon is drawn, 
serving asa band, or else an inch 
band of beading andribbon. Below 
this falls a full gathered bertha of 
lace or embroidery, or else two or 
three button-holes are wrought in 
the middle of the front, and a ribbon 
is passed through to draw the top 
down. 

The neck-bands and sleeve trim- 
mings are attached usually by 
narrow beading. Revers of em- 
broidery edged with lace are turned 
over from the band of embroidery 
in three-cornered pieces. Rows of 
lace insertion cross the bust in 
Greek folds on linen batiste chemises, 
and are ornamented with ribbons 

A simple fashion is to scallop the 
neck neatly, then work button-holes 
lengthwise and in pairs an inch be- 
low and around the entire neck. 
Pass blue or pink baby-ribbon 
through the button-holes to draw up 
the garment the proper size, and tie 
in a long-looped bow. A _ pretty 
edging of narrow lace could be 
sewed along the scallops with slight 
fulness. 

For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. Wins tow’'s Sooruinc Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
socthes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
on wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 

- a bottle. Sold by all d ists throughout the 
26, Be sure and ask forMzs. Winstow’s Soorn- 
ING Syrur 


To Ladias, Travellers in Baston, 


A lady. well informed as to the antiquities of 
Boston, will be glad to accompany parties personally 
to theinteresting historical points in the city. She is 
recommended by the editors of this paper. 

ddress, C, 


Commonwealth Office, 20 Tremont Street. 
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Wanted 50 Lady Teachers 
for Massachusetts 
| PLEASANT EMPLOYMENT, 
REASONABLE HOURS, 
INTELLECTUAL WORK, 
GOOD REMUNERATION 


With very superi 
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EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Be 
will furnish good help, eit a 
permanent to employers. ve make A 
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GETTING RESTED. 


the tired woman 
her vaca- 
» a whole week if she 
e.’ and failing that ‘just 
mock and do nothing’ 
lhe impulse suggests 
irse for a little while, 
e process of ‘ getting 
result of that 
ingoul!l and laziness, 
e head, and a dis 
that is not gen- 
ensue. And 
begin to get 


iS a 


al all, 
time to 
Up with you, and 
walk, we are all of 
winter ‘all 
than 


want 1s 


in the 
eat deal more 
what you 

medand rea lyarduous 

| know of nothing 

ver than hoeing. Tie a big hat 
ir head, loosen your clothes, 

e as if your life depended 
,iming of the patch you 

Hoe till you feel as if you 

Oh, its a good feeling. 

re. You get warm, you 

go on getting warm, 

hands begin to 
smooth 
oh them, all sorts of pulls 
about your 
{ back, in entirely new 

es, and, most delig htful of all, 
wl soul, your entire nature 
mes absorbed in the passion for 


rf your 
he slip of the 


es felt 


seeing the nice brown dirt turn up, 
a ely combed look follow the 
rake,—for hoeing spurs you on to 
raking of course. All thesternness of 
nature, born of old worries, 

, passions, pains, frets and 
rouses in a determination that 

ily shall come along and step on 


ely work. Indeed you almost 
accomplish a genuine jumping fury 
fa chicken skips over your domain, 
ithink, just think a minute, of 
hygienic and ethical value of 


ng your nature into enthusiasm 
th fresh air, and the sun 


e good smell of the ground all 
lded to the effect! You don't 
rk at your very pettest fad in the 
nter with the wholeness of soul 

you will put into pulling out the 
t that stops your hoe. 
One of the best experiences of a 
¢t 5 rye 


brought to the knees. 
onal and a spiritual ex- 

perience usually, sometimes an intel- 

‘ctual one. In this case it is physi- 
down you go in the velvety soil ; 

€ si ration streams from your 

nk forehead, you grapple with the 


it$ an emot 


's at your mercy as if- they were 
her ¢} ‘ ; 
‘tually the roots of evil; enthusiasm, 

2 Tes 


rage for improvement, 
+a noble muscular effort all com- 
| you be better employ 


g to their strengthening all these 
~ “ments of yourself, the flagging and 
sing of which was, after all, the 
Worst part of your ‘tiredness’ ? And 
when your patch is done you are 


| were never so glorious- 


“ty in your life either. A cup 
Water is the only thing, in spite of 
eur ambitions and disappoint- 
S a et you really want in the 
» “na to ‘wash up’ and get into 

me er ng ¢ and lie down, and 
Bice aches all over you in new 
ae da delicious sense of utter 
muetike giving-up to-getting.- re ste d- 


ness. This is at last making the 
right use of some of the chances 
your vacation should give you. And 
incidentally nothing in the world is 
as good for the complexion as this 
sort of thing. All a Turkish bath 
accomplishes is done, and ever so 
much more. If only for clear skin 
and ‘roses’ it is worth while to takea 
course of Maud Muller. And the 
improvement begins at once. You 
go down to supper radiant. And 
with such a contempt too for lazy 
people! A serene conviction that to 
have reclaimed a patch of ground is 
to have rea//y done something in the 
world, adds grace to your beauty. 
Lying in a hammock is all very well, 
but it really does you no good, unless 


you give yourself some new kind of 
a tired to lie there for, 
Don’t read all the time, either. 


It is dreadful to think how much our 
poor eyes have to do, even if we don’t 
habitually sew, or typewrite, or do 
something else demanding chief ef.- 
fort from the eyes during work time, 
Do rest them in the summer. Green 
things are good for them, Better be 
idle without than with a bookin your 
hands. If you get bored just looking 
at the trees and things, you’d better 
get up, and go out among them, and 
see if you can’t get introduced, so 
they will turn faces to you of better 
welcome. ‘The face of a person who 
does not know you, and doesn’t carea 
bit about knowing you either, is 
never interesting. It is a dreadful 
reflection upon yourself if Nature 
turns that sort of a face to you, 
Two terrors the Soul cannot face 
without shrinking. Death and Iso- 
lation. It is this dread of isolation 
that drives people into their social 
relations with each other; it is the 
falling of the dreaded curse, that 
lurks in isolation, that drives men 
mad, who are cut off from their kind. 
Isolation is the ever impending doom 
in the minds of the frivolous and un- 
cultivated. They dare not be ‘alone’ 
from people, from the noise and 
confusion of life a moment. They 
must have always ‘something to do’ 
that means friction with other peo- 
ple’s interests. ‘These are the peo- 
ple who can’t rest; who must be ‘on the 
go’ every minute, who are bored in 
the country. Try to be on terms of 


‘ companionship with more than the 


people about you. Be able to rest 
away the weariness of the accus- 
tomed associates by coming into 


other company when you will. It is 
quite dreadful to be ‘all alone,’ but 
it argues an empty mind, a dull soul, 
and not very much heart if you can’t 
be ‘by yourself’ and feel you have 
some one with you, who counts more 
friends than just people. 

Teach your muscles new aches, 
and the rest of you new companion- 
ships and during your vacation you 
will really succeed in ‘getting rested.’ 

SHERIDAN. 


NAHANT AND BASS POINT. 


The season thus far at Nahant 
and Bass Point has proved the most 
prosperous in years. The attendance 
has been very large, and this while 
but one boat was running. Now the 
company has both its boats, the City 
of Jacksonville and the Frederick 
De Barry, running regular trips 
minutes from Lincoln’s 


every 90 


COMMONWEALTH. 





Wharf, foot of Battery Street, beside 
the North Ferry. The company has 
also arranged for a special musical 
entertainment for each Sunday and 
in addition to the concert by the 
Naval ltrigade Band, there will be a 
delightful v. cal programme by well 
known singers. On Sunday the 
famous Swedish male quartette will 
be heard in conjunction with the 
band. ‘The singers will alternate 
with the band, and from 1.30 
o'clock until nine at night there will 
bea continuous musical entertain- 
ment. The free dancing in the 
large pavillion is proving a greater 

attraction thanever this year. ‘lhe 
hall is under the direction of Prof. 
Corey and music is furnished by the 
Naval Brigade orchestra. Mr, Frank 
Pilling, formerly manager of the 
Palace Theatre, has opened the 

famous maze which has proved such 
a source of delight to the children 
in past seasons. The Bass Point 
House is breaking the record on the 
number of fish dinners served, and 
the big dining-room is well filled on 


week days, while on Sundays it is. 


crowded nearly all the time. The 
biggest crowd of the season visited 


these delightful resorts on the Fourth 
of July. 


SALEM WILLOWS. 

Whoever, in his wanderings along 
the coast of Massachusetts, north of 
Boston, has not taken the opportun- 
ity to visit Salem Willows has cer- 
tainly missed a pleasure that might 
easily have been had. ‘This loyality 
surpasses all others in its attractions, 
and it possesses a charm of its own 
quite distinct from that of any re- 
sort in the county, though close to a 
large city, and the objective point 
for picnics, excursions and the like, 
it has always been free from any ob- 
jectionable vulgarity and the coarser 
features which are usually found at 
such resorts. 

Of the Willows as a place of resort 
it is difficult to speak in terms which 
justly describe it. Its attractiveness 
is beyond that possessed by trees, 
beach, ocean view and _ pleasant 
paths, and it is not easy to say 
wherein its particular charm lies. It 
has all that is possessed by the ordi- 
nary resort and something more, 
Perhaps, an almost complete ab 
sence of the coarser elements among 
its features and its visitors may in 
part account for this. O’er all the 
scene there is a quiet restfulness and 
peace that has in it something of the 
‘hush ’ of the pine woods. The great 
trees with their waving leaves ever 
presenting different shades of that 
color, always so restful to the eye, 
the unquiet ocean, awe-inspiring 
even in its stillest hours, and the 
rugged broken coast with its masses 
of heaped up rocks, lend to the place 
an unspeakable charm for an hour or 
a day, despite its nearness to 
large masses of humanity. No 
one with any love for the 
ocean and its varied scenery 
can come here without lingering 
when the moment of departure 
comes or without looking back to 
their stay with unmingled feelings 
of delight and pleasure. 

The pleasantest way to reach the 
Willows is by steamer from 
Pearson’s Wharf, 396 Atlantic ave., 
thus enjoying the delights of an 
ocean sail. The fare for the round 
trip is 45 cents and the distance 45 
miles, thus giving rise to the now 
famous expression 45 miles for 45 
cents. 


“FORBID A FOOL A THING AND 
THAT HE WILL DO.” DON'T 
USE 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


uck Pants. 


Military Companies, 
Tennis Clubs and Out- 
ing Clubs supplied in 
any quantity without 
delay. $1.00 and $1.50. 


STANDARD 


CLOTHING CO. 
395 Washington Street. 


“Hitch 
=e sYour vO * 


yaa Wagon to a Star,” 


as Emerson said,—that fs, 
don’t be content with any 
bicycle except the Lest one 
made—the COLUMBIA. 
Matchless as these famous 
bicycles have been in past 
years, you will rub your 
eyes when you see the 
quality and beauty of the 
1895 models— $100. 
POPE IIFG. CO. 


General Offices and Pactories, HARTFORI. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, a 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
PROVIDENCE, BUFFALO. 
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You need the Columbia ~— me 
Catalogue, a work of art < 
that shows ev detail of 

peerless Oolumbias and su- 
perb Hartfords. 
free if you call at a Col- 
umbia agency; by mail for 
two 2-cent stamps. 
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‘Suburb fit Commonwealth. 


A VISIT TO THE ORIENT. 


Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb are 
organizing a party of tourists to 
visit the Hawaiian Islands, Japan 
and China the coming autumn, ‘The 
trip through Japan is much more 
comprehensive than usual and 
longer sojourns are made in the 
chief cities and at the many places 
of interest, thus affording increased 
opportunities for sight-seeing. The 
ordinary tourist misses many inter- 


esting things in that fascinating 
country. ‘There is no claim that 


China will be seen as thoroughly. 
Traveling in general in that country 
means discomfort. There will be 
visits, however, to picturesque Hong 
Kong, Macao and the famous city 
of Canton, all of which are easily 
reached. The party will be of limited 
numbers. September 2 is the date 
of departure for the main body. An 
earlier date of leaving—August 14 
—is intended for the passengers 
who wish to make a tour of the 
Hawaiian Islands and visit the vol- 
cano of Kilauea. An_ illustrated 
book descriptive of the tour may be 
obtained of Messrs. Raymond & 
Whitcomb, 296 Washington street, 
bi eer School street. 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 
AN OLD SOUTHWARK INN. 


ALWAYS enjoy Rambles Abroad 
in THe COMMONWEALTH. ‘The 
last issue May 25, Along The Strand, 
I enjoyed immensely, It took me 
back some forty years or more to 
the times when all these old places 
were so familiar to me. | remem 
ber how often I have strolled into 
St. Clement Danes on some week 
day and helped make a quorum for 
Matins —the congregation more often 
than not being composed of the Sex- 
ton and some old man ort 
and myself. Once the officiating 
clergyman, | well remember, came 
to me and shook hands and thanked 
me cordially for the distinctness with 
which I made the responses, “ for 
as a rule,” he said, “I have it very 
much all to myself,” 

I was reminded when reading 
Along the Strand of a very old inn 
which is just now under repair in 
the roof; Heaven knows how many 
times before it has been tinkered. 
The last time I was in the neigh- 
borhood of the old inn it had a_ red 
tiled roof, which was sadly out of 
repair, and it was about to be re 
roofed with slate. Why it should 
want repairing again in so short a 
time I cannot say, but I for one 
hope the old inn will long stand asa 
memento of days before the great 
fire of 1676. 

This old inn is the Queen's Head 
in Southwark, or what is now 
called ‘The Borough, famous in the 
last two or three centuries for the 
number of its inns. This Queen’s 
Head is, I believe, one of the most 
ancient if not indeed the most 
ancient in the Borough. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign it was known as 
the Crossed or Crowned Keys, and 
is situated little more than ten or 
twelve feet from the Tabard or Tal- 
bot Inn; the Tabard of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. Betterton de- 
scribes, under its new name’, The Tal- 
bot in his modernised version of 
Chaucer’s Prologue. The Tabard 
and The Talbot are such distinct 
names that a succeeding landlord 
fonnd it necessary to put the fol- 
lowing inscription on the frieze of 
the beams on which the sign was 
suspended. 

This is the inne where Sir Jeffry 
Chaucer and the nine and twenty pilgrims 
lay in theirjjourney to Canterbury, Anno 1383. 

The present Talbot is new but 
stands on the same site. In the 
last century nearly the whole of 
High St,, Southwark, consisted of car- 
riers and coaching inns. It still re- 
tains parts of its galleries and boxes. 
In 1529 it wasused by Henry Villas a 
storehouse for artillery and harness. 
He employed a company of German 
armorers at Southwark and Green- 
wich at that time. In the -previous 
century the Queen’s Head or Crossed 
Keys belonged to the Poynings—a 
Robert Poynings was Jack Cades’s 
sword-bearer. During the last two 
centuries the Queen’s Head was the 
principal house for Hampshire and 
Sussex Carriers. 

The reason why I feel so interested 
in this old inn is because it was once 
the property of the Harvards. Rob- 
ert, father of our John Harvard 
from whom our University is named, 
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was a butcher at the Chain Gate, 
on the east side of St. Saviour’s 
Church-yard (now the Borough Mar 
ket.) Robert died in 1625, when 
the inn passed to his wife and from 
her to their son John Harvard. 


AN AFGHAN PRINCE IN ENGLAND, 


WONDER if the Shahzada keeps 

a diary. If he does and in it 
writes his inmost thoughts of this 
great British Empire 
customs 


and its social 
if one might be permitted 
a glance atit, Nasrulla Khan’s diary 
would probably reveal something of 
contempt for even such mighty 
people as this that his father is so 
very anxious he should visit, in 
order to know their 
general 


customs and 
social habits. It is said 
that on the voyage to England a 
whiff of claret and sherry found its 
way into the Shahzada’s state room. 
It was borne in from the 
officers’ dining-room. Nasrulla 
immediately sent a peremptory 
message ordering the offensive stuff 
to be removed. This benighted 
Afghan Prince sent this peremptory 
message from the lofty standpoint of 
a strictly 


ship’s 


religious Mohammedan 
whose sense of propriety was out 
raged by the, to him, irreligious 
conduct of Christian Englishmen. 
His pure Mohammedan mind was 
shocked, too, at the state ball when 
he saw the, to him, shameless attire 
of the Court ladies in their décol/etées 
dresses. So much shocked indeed 
was the young man that he positively 
declined to allow the proud English 
Marchioness whom he had to escort 
even so much as to touch his arm. 
The grand peeress was fain to be 
content to march behind this very 
benighted Mohammedan Afghan 
Prince. The truth is, the oriental 
mind cannot be brought to reconcile 
these free fashions of this great 
people who consider themselves 
the light of the world and who vaunt 
their pretensions to the very loftiest 
morality and the hightest form of 
civilization. I fear there are too 
many of my countrymen and 
countrywomen too who talk quite 
pityingly of Jews, Turks, Infidels 
and Heretics, who, if they could get 
a glimpse of the mind of this young 
Mohammedan, would be taught to 
remember that Christian England, 
even in the highest strata of social 
life is, in the eyes at least’ of a pure 
minded Afghan Prince, sadly defi- 
cient in even the primary decencies 
of life. The young Shahzada is a 
very independent young fellow. He 
is not like the young Prince of 
Wales when he visited the United 
States and allowed himself and his 
whole suite to be literally run off 
their legs with visits. Nasrulla 
declines to be trotted round in that 
style. While his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, now fat and 
much past kis prime, still continues 
to go here, there and everywhere — 
two, three and even four engage- 
ments in a day—this young Shah- 
zada positively declines more than 
one or at the most two visits in the 
day. If the boy is not in the humor 
he won’t budge at all. It appears to 
be little use to protest with the 
obstinate young fellow, for then he 


simply sulks and so he makes matters 
unpleasant for his own suite as well 
as government officials. 
Joun WILLIAMS. 
London, June 6, 1895 


EGYPTOLOGICAL. 


SURSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPTIAN EXPLO 
RATION FUND AND [TS ARCH.©OLOGI 
CAL SURVEY FUND 


To the Editors of The Commonwealth : 

HE following subscriptions to the 

Egypt Exploration Fund, from 

May 20 to June 20, are gratefully 
received 


Abbott, Frank, M.D. $5 Lathrop, ryan, Esq $s 
Ames, Mrs, James B Lawson, Mrs. F. W 5 
(Special Deir-el-Ba Lenox Library 5 
hari Fund) Long Island Historica! 
Ames, Mrs. James B Society 
Atlas Longworth, Mrs. Susan 
Anderson, Mrs. Louise WwW 
Nettleton 5 MAITLAND, 
Baker, Edwin H., Esq 5 De k 
Baldwin, Mr H. P MATHER 
Bates, Rev Cyrus, i 
D.D 
leman, M 


5 


, ] Reynol 
Dayton Pubhe Library ; 
Levernux, Mrs. Joun Rhodes, Charles 
Henry 25 Esq 
Dixwell, E. S., Esq Rich, Thomas A., Es« 
Dixwell, E. S., Esq. Rich, ‘Thomas \. 
(Atlas etc.) 2.4 Esq. (Special Deir el 
Eliot, Samuel, LL. D Bahari Fund 
Evanston Free Public Rodman, Samuel W., 
Library ‘ Esq 
Foster, Francis C., Royer, Galen B , Esq 
Es 25 Scort, Lew Ries 
Greene, Mrs Frank Ex 
Shaw, 
ene, Col. Jacob I 5 and 
Hall, Francis, Esq ton 
Hamill, Charles D 


k.sq 
Harris, Hon. Jonathan 
N 


Hatch, Albert J., Esq 

Hayes, Miss Anna M 

Jackson, Rev am 
Macauley, Db.) 
LL. D 

Jesur, Moret K., vert 
Esq »s Waller, 

Keys, Miss Mary Eva 5 Esq 

King, William C., Welle 
Esq < Labrary (Atlas 

Larned, Walter G Wey, Wi iam ( 
Esq 5 M.D 5 


From May 2oth to date I have 
received, very thankfully, these sub- 
scriptions to the Archwological Sur- 
vey Fund: 


Abbott, Frank,M.D $5 Mather, Mrs. Samuel $10 
American Geographi Metropolitan Museum 
cal Society s _ of Art 
Astor Library s New Bedford Public 
Bangor Theological Library 
Seminary a wherry Library 
Brooks, Rev. Arthur, Northampton Public 
D.D. Library 
Buffalo Library Princeton Theological 
Case Memorial, (Hart Seminary 
ford Theol. Sem’y) Providence Atheneum 
Century Association Renouf, Rev. Edward 
Cranford, }. P., Esq A.,. DD 
Dayton Public Library Rich, Thomas A., 
Detroit Public Library Esq 
Devereux, Mrs. John Richardson, Mrs. J 
Henry G 
Dixwe!l, E. S., Esq. Rochester Theological 
Evanston Free Public Seminary 
Library Sage Library, Theo- 
Greene, Mrs Frank B. logical Seminary 
Hall, Francis, Esq Salem Pablic Library 
Harvard University Scott, Lewis A., Esq. 
Library Springfield Public Li- 
Jackson, Rev. Sam’l brary (Ill) 
Macauley, D.D., Torrance, Rev. Ro- 
LL.D bert, D.D 
King, William C., Wellesley College Li- 
Esq. brary 
Library Co. of Phila- Wisconsin State His- 
delphia 5 torical Society 
Long Island Histori- Young Men’s Chris 
ai Society 10 tian Association, 
Maitland, Alexander, 
isq. 


5 


Congratulations to our Vice Presi- 
dent for England, E. Maunde 
Thompson, D.C. L., LL. D. While 
Walter Besant and Henry Irving 
received the well merited honors of 
simple knighthood, Dr. Thompson 
was decorated with the rarely be- 
stowed K. C. B. 

Weicome to our new Local Honor- 
ary Secretaries: Prof. Samuel Hart, 
D.D., Hartford, Conn.; Dr. James 
Brown Burnett, Newark, N. J.; Rev 
D. L. Miller, Mount Morris, IIl.; 
S. R. Allen, Esq., 15 Toronto St., 
Toronto, Canada; Mrs. Charles 
Henry Webb, Nantucket; and Miss 
Emma C. Grafflin, 1209 Linden Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Two more subscribers to the Mor- 
gan Dix Fund, are Mrs. John Henry 
Devereux and Mrs. Samuel Mather 
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ALL TRAVELING EXPENSF< 


INCLUDED, 
A party of limited number 
Monday, September 2, for Bontog 


Grand Tour 


JAPAN AND CHINA, 


westward vi yage w 

The tour thro poe Japan w 

pri hensive than is usually 1 
longer sojourns at all the chic 

interest. In China there w 
Kong, Macao, and the great 
In connection with the foreg 
ton Wednesday, Angust 14 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDs. 
with visits to Honolulu, |} 
Kilauea, et 

July 2 and 16 

July 15. Col i 

September 3. Yellowstor 
\e wstone Park, the N t 

brieea: any the Summer a 
nerot tours t e 

independent Railraad d Tickets 
& Albany and Other Pri: 
Steamship Tickets to “all pt 


RAYMOND & WH 
Washington St , of 
BR st 
Nort LuTHER | 
traveled over the entire 
letails of the mur, ti 
familiar with all 'the place t 
onsulted at Messrs. Ray: 


office daily, between the h 
and will be glad to give any 


[. B. FLETCHER & C0 


Always on hand a com 





NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


Custom Sbirts to Measure. 


[. E. Fletcher & 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


of Cleveland, O. Four more name 
are now needed to complete the te 
persons giving fifty dollars each! 
form the special fund of 11 
dollars for finishing the 
Temple of Queen Hatas 
on completion of the list 
Wm. C. W 
Honorar) 
June 20, 1895. , 
Office of the Egyptian | 
Fund, 15 Blagden St., Bost 


A WARM WEATHER SU GGESTION. 
Those who enjoy and appreci 
delicious and refreshing 
hot weather should not 
ronize the soda fountain 
the druggist, in Park Sq 
Boylston St. 
When one is tired and 
prostrated with the heat, 
so reviving as a cooling 
Dudley has them all. 
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friends—the fame of one outgrows 
that of the other; and yet when one 
looks into the matter, the forgotten 
artist may prove as good or better 
than his friend. All the world 
knows of Titian; itis only the more 
curious who know all the genuine 
work of his friend Giorgione and 
prefer it for its curious [personality. 
You will find old fogies to tell you 
that had Girton lived he would 
have outshone Turner. Amiable 
reader, you have, no doubt, never 
heard of Girton. Something of this 
shadow has fallen on Pissarro be 
fellow worker Monet’s 
fame. Che Philistine uses 
the name Monet to describe the im 
pressionist movement just as he says 
Wilde for 


Hugo for 


cause of his 


greater 


Oscar 
Victor 
he chance 
Hugo. 


and 
Romanticism—if 
have heard of 
But though Monet is very 
great Pissarro is great also and in 
no sense an imitator, as he is an 
older man. And almost together 
they have worked out the modern 
method. In a way they are pupils 
of no save Sir Isaac Newton. 
Their joint effort has been that in 
art we might have Light, and that 
we might have Light more abun- 
dantly. Like all great men they 
have never feared to lose individual 
ity by availing the 
knowledge of others, and might say 
with Moliére, ‘* Je prends mon bien oi 
What Corot, Courbet 
Turner and Manet could teach them 
they have gratefully taken—but re 
main more than ever Pissarro and 
Monet to the end of the chapter 

Camille Pissarro was born the 1oth 
of July, 1830, at Saint Thomas, a 
Danish Colony of the Antilles. When 
he was eleven he went to study in 
France. Of course his parents 
wanted him tu do something differ- 
ent from his manifest destiny ; they 
wished him to gointo trade. The 
master of his school, however, an in- 
telligent amateur in Art, encouraged 
him and let him work in his studio. 
Forced finally by his parents to en- 
ter into business. he still kept up his 
drawing, sketching sailors, negroes, 
anything picturesque to be found in 
the Antilles. At last he became 
able to work by himself; he had no 
masters. It 1855 he returned to 
Paris ; the first exposition was go- 
ing on. By instinct, for he had no 
training, he was drawn to the pic- 
tures of Delacroix, Corot, Courbet. 
He tried the Schools for a short 
time, but he was not the material of 
which schoolmen are made. ‘Then 
he tried work by himself, even at 
that early time striving to express 
his feeling for light and for high 
keyed ‘ blonde’ painting. He made 
the acquaintance of Corot and Chin- 
treuil (a good painter, too little 
known here) and in lively discus- 
sions with them, heard much of the 
theory of relative values of tones— 
a theory which he had practiced by 
instinct. 

One has to remember that, at this 
time, almost all landscapes were 
painted in the studio. Even Corot, 
though he made fochédes out doors, 
did his important pictures indoors. 
Millet always did so. Pissarro was 
dissatisfied with the style in vogue, 
where lime-lit trees detached them- 
selves from bituminous backgrounds, 
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Packed Expressly For 


COUNTRY AND SEASHORE USE. 


FINEST ASSORTMENT OF PACKAGE GOODS MANUFACTURED 


FOR SALE BY LEADING CROCERS. 


and tried, painting always out doors,to 
express the sense of light everywhere 
even in the darkest shadows. 

At first, his essays at 
had some luck. 
he was received, 


j the Salon 
In 1859 and in ’61 
But in '63 his pic 


ture was refused and so had the 
honor of forming a part of that 
famous and glorious Salon des 


Refusés in which hung work by Whis- 


tler, Manet, Vollon, Monet and 
Ribot. Perhaps this half dozen of 
men have more influenced modern 


art than any other six you could 


name. Pissarro’s picture was 


bought bya dealer who slyly painted 


Sheep in it and signed it by the 
romantic name (Guzman, that it 


might the better sell. 


Into the midstlof his gentle, quiet 
labors the Prussian war burst. His 
house was sacked; the German sol- 
diers “threw his canvases into the 
fire or used them as oil cloths to cut 
the throats of poultry over.” Such 
pictures as were saved showed his 
constant advance in light and_ pur- 
ity of color. Since ’65 he had 
scraped from his pallettesall umbers, 
ochres, and browns—all mud, dirt 
and muck colors—and had left only 
the colors of the rainbow. 

English students in Paris in talk- 
ing tome have often said, ‘“‘ Every 
one used to sneer at our purples and 
reds in painting, and now that the 
impressionists use them, it’s all the 
vogue.” ‘This is ina measure true, 
for ‘Turner had long only used bright 


colors. Still, as almost every 
one in England sneered at 
Turner for doing so, the 


nation, as a whole, should not take 
much credit for his merit. It does, 
and will though; that is an English 
trait. 

It was from ‘Furner then, that Pis- 
sarro learned better to put on his 
colors pure and to let them mix in 
the retina of the eye. ‘This was in 
a visit which he and Monet made to 
London. ‘They had the incredible 
audacity to send pictures to the 
Royal Academy. Refused of course. 
The idea of their sending, and of 
the horror which their work must 
have inspired in the respectable 
society of old fogies seems to me to 
be exquisitely humorous. But what 
was of advantage to them, in this 
visit to London, was the sight of 
these same pictures of Turner. 

On their return to Paris their 
friends eagerly caught hold of this 
new idea of theirs which alone 
among processes was sure not to be 
‘muddy’ and gave in painting that 
‘blonde’ greyness of tone, so patent 


in nature, so seldom achieved in 
pictures. 

In 1874 the first exhibition of In- 
dependents took place. Pissarro 
was one of the exhibitors. It was 
froma picture by Monet, a sunset 
named /mpression, that a smart 
writer on the Charivari invented the 
title of /mpressionists for these artists. 

Pissarro has been an innovator 
and his work has something of the 
unevenness which such work is apt 
to have. But he, with a few of his 


friends, have the satisfaction of 
thinking that by faith alone they 
have moved mountains not an 


Academician but paints higher in 
key, with purer color. And the 
great mass of younger men are 
wholly on the side of fresher pig- 
ment and freer technique. Even 
the men who bitterly oppose the 
theories of Pissarro and of his 
friends show, in every new picture 
they paint, how the impressionist 
formula and feeling has taken hold 
of them. It is hard for men like 
him, who have borne all the pain of 
neglect and abuse, all the brunt of, 
the battle, to see younger men suc- 
ceeding by using their methods. 

All may grow the flower now 

Since all have found the seed. 

But after all, art is, and always 
has been, cumulative. Every great 
artist has availed himself of the 
knowledge of his predecessors and 
added what he had in his own right 
of skill and feeling. No doubt Pis- 
sarro feels this and is glad others 
may profit from him—still, after all’s 
said and done, one can but think of 
and regret the suffering the men 
had who took all the pain and have 
had so little of the reward. 


What diver fished the Murex up, 
What porridge had John Keats? 


‘¢ ALMOST A NECESSITY,’’ 


is what those who have used Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder say of it. 
Itis a skin tonic, the only article of its 
kind approved by the highest medical 
authorities, beautifying the complexion and 
making the skin healthy wherever used. 
Mothers need it for their babies and for 
themselves. Stout people must have it to 
relieve chafing, etc. It is cooling, refresh- 
ing and healing after shaving. It cures 
Prickly Heat, Blotches, Pimples, Salt Rheum 
and Tender Feet. Can be had of first-class 
druggists or from the proprietor—see adver- 
itsement in another column. Be sure to get 
“Mennen’s.” Send for free sample, 577 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. Winstow’s Soo1H1NG Syrup has been used b 

millions of mothers for their children teething t 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 
Twenty-Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
ruggists throughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruinc Syrup. 
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HE BRIGANDS at the Castle 
Square Theatre attracted large, 
hilarious audiences. It is a capital 
opera, The Brigands; it made a 
great hit in the old days, with 
Lillian Russell and Isabel Urquhart 
and Fannie Rice. Those were the 
times when Lillian used to captivate 
her audiences by giving her personal 
attention and glances to most of the 
seat-holders. It was an unfortunate 
devotee of stage-people who could 
not boast of a coquettish glance 
from Miss Russell or Miss Urquhart 
and the recipient of the glance 
always went the next night to try 
for another. ‘The members of the 


FIORELLA 


Castle Square Company are more 
dignified. ‘The opera was well con 
ducted and pretty well sang. But 
the comedy element was crude. Mr. 
Wolff’s topical song is inevitable, 
of course; the public seems to 
demand it. But surely some of the 
interpolated ‘funninesses’ at other 
times are forced in. For instance, 
the beautiful opening chorus of the 
second act was marred because Mr. 
Wolff insisted on singing through it 
‘the band played Annie Laurie,’ to 
the destruction of all pleasure in the 


=> 


FRAGOLETTO. 


closing measures. If Mr. Wolff 
wishes to be funny he should select 
the appropriate time for it. Next 
week as Gaspard in the Chimes of 
Normandy he is to have a part that 
suits him to perfection. In fact, the 
company fits the opera admirably. 
The cast is as follows: Germaine, 
Miss Eissing; Serpolette, Miss 
Marie Maulle-Bell; Henri, Mr. 
Francis Gaillard ; Jean, Mr. Richie 
Ling; The Baillie, Mr. Arthur 
Wooley. 

Presently there is to be an eleva- 
tor at the Castle Square, for the 
convenience of patrons of the upper 
balcony. 

First in prominence on the pro- 
gramme at Keith’s is the engage- 
ment of a portion of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which is just 
finishing its regular season of ‘Pop’ 


VERRRRRRRE 


concerts at Music llall. The entire 
orchestra couldn’t be secured by 
Mr. Keith as many members had 
contracted for special engagements 
at Bar Harbor, Newport, Saratago, 
and other fashionable resorts, but 
the instrumentalists that were avail- 


PIETRO, 


able, are among the most popular in 
this favorite body of musicians. 
Such a feature as this is bound 
still further toelevate the vaudeville 
stage, as it is represented so well at 
Keith's. Another surprise is the 
prolongation of the engagement of 
the Rossow Bros. Mr. Geo. Monroe 
will make his first appearance on 
the vaudeville stage. The other 


THE TREASURER. 


star announcements for this great 
weekat Keith’s are Ross and Fenton, 
the clever travesty artists; O'Brien 
and Havel acrobatic comedy ; 
Linger Longer Lucy dancing 
quartette; Fialkowsky, the animal 
imitator. 

Every preparation is making at 
the Tremont Theatre to insure a 
smooth and perfect performance of 


THE DANCER. 


Kismet the new comic opera that is 
to succeed The Sphinx, Tuly 9. Gus- 
tave Kerker, as a composer of comic 
opera music, is known through his 
work in such pieces as The Pearl of 
Pekin, Castles in the Air, Venus, 
etc. A company of favorite comic 
opera artists has been specially en- 
gaged for this production, and will 
include Richard F. Carroll, Lizzie 


THE VACATION ROUTE TO ALL THE 


HEALTH so.» PLEASURE RESORT, 


OF 


EASTERN & NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, 
CANADA AND THE PROVINCES. 


Lakes Winnipesaukee, Sunapee, Champlain, Memphremagog, 
St. John, Rangely and Moosehead. 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
GREEN MOUNTAINS, 
AND ADRIONDACK MOUNTAIN RESORTs. 
MT. DESERT, ST. ANDREWS, 
AND ALL THE SEASHORE 


IXCURSION TICKETS 
EXCURSIO! CKETS. 
Good Going until Sept. 30 and Returning until Nov. rst, 1895, are now on sale at the | 
Company Excursion books giving Rates, Hotel and Boarding-House List, Parlor (Ca 


obtained at any Principal Office of the ¢ ompany free, or sent postpaid on applicati nt 
Boston 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS LEAVE 
BOSTON, UNION STATION: 


RESORTS. 


| For Lake Memphremagog 
).00 a. M., 1.00, 7 go] 
| For Lake Champlain, Sw 
Morrisville, 9.00 a. m 
| For White River Junction 
| ).00, 11.30 &. M., 1.00, gc 
For Claremont, Newport 
OWEN, 9.00 a. mM,, 1 
ive 8 1, 3.00 Pp. m 
r points mC. &M.R.R, 
*3.< »p. m. 
For Montreal, 9.00, 11.30 a. m 
p. m. daily. 
For Quebec, 1.00 week-days, 7 
day and Sunday 
For Keene, Hillsboro, Petersboro, (Greenfield, Sy ¢ 


For White Mountains, North Conway, Bartlett, 
Mount Pleasant House, Glen, Maplewood, Bethle- 
ham, Profile House, Jefferson, Whitefield, Fabyans, FE 
etc., 9.30 a. M., 1.15 Pp. Mm. 

For Winnipesaukee, Wolfboro, Centre Harbor, Long 
Island and Weirs, 8.30, 9.30 a.m., 1.00, 1.15 p. m 
For Portland, 7.30, 8.00, 8.30, "9.00 4.m,., 12.30, 1.00, 

4's, 6.00, *7.00, *9.30 p. m 

For Ke nnebunkport, Old Orchard and Scarboro 
Beaches, 7.30, 8.30 a. m., 1.00, 4.15, 6.00 p. m : 

For Hampton, North Hampton and Portsmouth, 7.30, ~ i pd, arm Ww ~ a _ : 1 and Amberst 
Q.4O, 10.00 &@. M., 12.30, 3.15, 3.30, 4.40, 7.00 p. m .- , 3 ne’ ~ ; 
eer York Beach, 9.30, 10.004. m., 1.15, 3 15, he p.m a W. Rudeed a’ Amhers cherton, Ware 
For Bangor, Bar Harbor, 8.00 week-days, 9.00 a. m., utiane 45a. m.,1 ‘ Pp. ™ 


~~ 


m. except Sater. 


Se 


).30 p. m. daily. 
for St. John and Halifax, 8.00 a. m. week-days, 7.00 
p. m., daily except Saturday 
For Mt. Kineo (Moosehead Lake), 8.00 m., 
te ape = haa 3 -s STEAMBOAT TRAINS. 
For St, Andrews, St Stephens, N. B., 8 
days : 7.00 p. m. daily except Saturday For Castine, Southwest and | 
For Quebec, via North Conway and Fabyan’s, 1.15 with steamer at Rockland, | 
pm | Wednesdays and Fridays 
Fur Fabyan’s, via Concord, 9 30 a. m., 1.15, *8.00 p. m For Eastport, Calais and St 
For St. Albans, Burlington, Waterbury (Stowe), from Portland, trains leave B 
Montpelier, 9.00, 11.30 a. m. week-days, 7.30 p. m Wednesdays and Saturdays 
daily *Daily 


SUMMER PUBLICATIONS. 
“ALL ALONG SHORE,” “AMONG THE MOUNTAINS,” and “LAKES AND SI 


all profusely wlustrated, will be sent postpaid on receipt of 10 cents in stamps for each 
De partment 


© a.m. week 





FAST EXPRESS TRAINS TO ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS 


Parlor or Buffet Cars on Day Trains and <eceghane Cars on Night Trains 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 214 and 018 Washington St., cor. Stale & 


D. J. FLANDERS, Gen’! Pass'r Agent. 





Amusements. 


B.F.KEITH’S 


Week of July 8. 
EIGHT LEADING MEMBERS OF THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


In Popular Concerts Thrice Daily. 


DEBUT IN VAUDEVILLE OF 


Geo. W. Monroe, “Aunt Bridget.” 


GOOD-BYE TO THE MIDGETS, THE 


ROSSOW BROS. 


Continuous Performance {0 a.m. to 10.30 p-m. 


NEW 
THEATRE 


Macnichol, 
Harry Davenport, Helen Reimer, 
FE. H. Carroll, William Schuster, 
Edw. Wentworth, Nannie Morse, 
Bessie Knox, Charles Whalen, Maud 
Irvine, Maud Thompson and Tillie 
Richardson. Much is promised for 
Mr. Carroll’s liberetto; in fact the 
advance accounts of it are altogether 
amazing. 


Aubrey _ Boucicault, 


The musical season of 1895-96 
will not be lacking in pianists. 
Among others, Martinus Sieveking is 
to be here. 

Sieveking is a Hollander by birth, 
coming from an old and aristocratic 
family. 


SQUARE 
CA F THEATRE. 
421 Tremont Street : 
Tel. 977 Tremont. Branch office, 17SB Tremost 


Street, Tel. 1309 Bostor 


GREATEST ON RECORD COMIC OPERA 
THE 


Chimes of Norman 


All Seats §Oc and 2c. Nothing Highet 


‘ ~p! 

Full Houses! Secure Seats in Advance 

Every Evening at 8. Matinee Saturday #2 
A New Opera Every Week 


COME WHERE THE ICED AIR BLOWS 


TREMONT THEATRE 


Harry Askin, Manage 
Commencing TUESDAY, JULY 9. 
FIRST PRODUCTION OF THE NEW cOMIt 


OPERA 
TANGLED 


KLOET * 


By Richard Carroll and Gustave Ker Ket. 


TWO 
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FOR SALE BY 


CHAPIN’S 
Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 
Ur One Fucurd 


————T 


rajyable Residential or Apartment 
agg House Site in Cambridge. 


f.. 76 ft. to electric cars; fine resi- 


Sot. 15% 160 sali : 

La, 755 ing church om opposite corner; one of 
de uot wr situations im the city for investment or resi- 
‘er Ti pr 1300; $4goo cash; apply to CHAPIN’S 

ece 


PRM AGE 3)" fitrald Building, Boston, 
purchaser Gets the Benefit of all 
Crops now Growing. 


ACRE FARM, tg from Union Station, 1 mile 
* cations, right in centre of town, near schools, 
pea ve R&c.: land is suitably divided, with wood for 
ts hay for 4 cows and pair horses; large 
coiee fruit; level, no rocks; 2-8tery house, 


hur 
me use 


— ‘en fireplace, good repair, just painted; 
a0 ty 4 heanenes for 250 owl; price 3800, 
$ as CHAPIN’S FAR AGENCY, erald 
Building, Boston 
summer Home at Deer Isle, Me., 
for $450. , 
Owner caught a barrel of mackerel within 20 rods 
; the door ; cosy cottage 16xag with piazza surround- 
‘it. delightrully situated on the shore of Penobscot 
rd few steps to the landing; about an acre of om 
ith water front. ‘The cottage is new, nicely painte 
and attractive A glorious place for our famil to 
spend the summer. Only $450. CHAPIN’S FARM 


AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 
Poultry Place at Sharon Heights. 


bargain for man of limited means; 1 mile to 
qa schools, etc., 5 minutes walk to beautiful lake ; 
vacre garden land, fruit for home use; ro room cottage, 
shed and hennery; price only $700; buildi: are 
insured for $goo; plenty of work can be had in the 
immediate vicinity. CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 
Herald Building, Boston, 


Magnificent Country Seat — Cost 
$25,000. 


We will sell it for $9000, though it remains prac- 
tically as good now as the day it was finished; gentle- 
mas place for all the year or summer dence. 
Large French roof house, slated, 17 rooms, 2 baths, 
hina and silver closets and all such arrangements ; 
together with every modern pe capt pe such as hot 
air, gas, hot and cold water, bells and speaking tubes, 
sundry, reception room, —! piazzas, etc., etc. 
etc. ; cabinet wash stands, marble bowls, an 
boiler, bay and dormer windows, inside blinds, French 


plate glass ; acomplete prize. The nds consist of 
qacres with pond and island; fruit for home use ; 
vear Conn. river. Complete set of at office. 
CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, 


Boston ‘ 


Suburban Estate, Possessing Rare 


Beauty and Excellence. 


Mansard root house, slated, 9 rooms, large halls; hot 
and cold water, steam heat, hot air, open fire places; 
fancy mantels and tile grates; finely papered, frescoed 
ceilings ; piazza and portico ; everything that could be 
desired in a house, including sw domestic and 
cullinary arrangements; large 5) stable with 
gas, water, etc.; carriage house, harness room aiid all 
the appointments of a well-planned gentleman’s place. 
including cottage of 6 rooms, for man, or can be ren 
very profitably ; 3-4 acre land, fine garden and hand- 
some lawn, abundance fruit, elegant shade cage il 
fusion of shrubs and vines ; 6 ft. granite bank wall; 3; 
minutes to steam and electric cars, 12 miles to Boston, 
Price $9000, $1000 cash; free from incumbrance. 
alone is worth nearly the price asked for the whole. 
CHAPIN’S FAR AGENCY, Herald Building, 
Boston. See photo. at office. 


New and Beautiful Home on the 
Banks of Ware River. 


Handsome architecture, high, sightly and very health- 
ful location; 3 minutes walk = ” dapet, “athaals, 
charches, stores and postoffice ; 11 acres, fine garden, 
Charming groves; 2-story house, 12 rooms, broad 
plazas, bay windows, rvatory, rich open fire 
places; ay papered, painted and blinded; piped 
‘or steam ; built in most thorough manner for private 
residence, but unforseen family changes compel im- 
mediate sale; severa! fine henneries ; se pine 

M AGENCY, 


1 
tre. CHAPIN’S FAR erald 
Over 2000 Feet Water Front. 


a pura seat and farm, 30 miles to Boston, 10 

! to station ; ng, fishing, shooting. 
ining, right at the door; 68 acres, 25 te eoleaion 

wood ; nearly 100 fruit trees, Y-acre strawberries 
analy hone, 11 rooms, pl ly furnished y 

occupancy, including parlor, sitting room, dining 
room, bedroom and kitchen Pat re range, stoves, 
‘arpets, sewing machine, crockery, and ev ng 
geod and complete; all farm and garden tools, vehicles, 
mowing machine, harnesses, ladders, carpenter’s tools, 
7o hens, and articles too numerous to mentien ; barn, 


» &c.; beautifully sit i 
oes tk y situated on main street, 


; mous actor; only $ss00. $1000 cash; 

you will love j h - s 7 

FARM KOEN HARI i Sw — 
New and Beautiful Home in 


ee Lexington. 

tiful new 3 story house, 10 

a ee fire place, all modern cnnvechanens cong ce 
rene wood; 3 minutes walk to station ; sur- 
ochudine 2.8 **, Of handsome shade trees: price, 
ins Pane acre land, corner Jot, CHAP- 
“S FARM AGENCY, Herald uilding, Boston. 


woe Estate in Reading. 


‘% town, on one of the streets 

hack t@ the station ; pond ws oar of oh Bae oon 

: 10 fine light and airy rooms, piazza bay win- 
les? extra watt! ctc., nicely adapted to two fami- 
everything Booed stable, carriage house, sheds, etc. 
oi = a No. 1 condition ; neatly painted, 
praise bso ce al als lon ie oe 
ARM AGENCY Hess seta front. CHAPIN’S 








FARMS 10 HOMES, 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS Dec. . faa.nyejtes. 
fraBiLitiEs’ yr yevere 
$2,035,428.77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued at the old life pode ne 
a Casn tions are paid upon al! 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der owt Ay wee values to which the insured 
is entitled by Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company's Office. 
BEN]. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER., Asst. Sec. 





A Skin of gy a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


oPURIFIES = well = Beautifies the 


o other cosmetic will do it. 






Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
jdiseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 

ears; no other 
as, and is so 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
—— no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
Raa hy A. meget, we toa 
haution (a patient): “ As ies will 
aE gray a 
harm, 4 in preparations.’ ne 
bottle will last six months, using it every aN Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the ski 
St 
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a. 
RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 

op N.Y. 

For sale by all D ists and Fa 
throughout the U.S. Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N. ¥. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
ti" Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


Goods Dealers 
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YOU HAVE SEEN 


LZONI 


POWDER 


advertised for many | wee but hava 

you ever tried it?—If not,—you do 
know what an IDEA 

PLEXION POWDER IS. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged 
beautifier, has many refreshing uses. 
It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- 
tan, lessens perspiration , etce.; in 
fact it is a most delicate and desira- 
ble protection to the face during hot 
weather 
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It is sold everywhere. 


DDD D> GUD <CCS 


SEAVEY 


34 CONCORD SQUARE. 


(Formerly Pierce Building, Copley Sq.) 


ARTISTIC ~- 


Unconventional 


DRESS. 


Finest European Importations, exquisia- 
in coloring and texture, for Street and Evening Cos 
tumes, House and Party Dresses. 5 

Brown’s Silk Homespun, in stylish shades 

es very Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns. 
Have youseen it? At Mrs. Seavey’s only. 

Tasteful Millinery in completion of costumes 
when desired. 

Ladies’ Own Materials made up at Reason 
ble Prices. 


>>>>: 
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New Enetano ‘Mora 


$3 
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“FREE | 


tention to the following 
remarkable statement: 


For many years I suf- 
fered from  Catarrh, 
which destroyed my 
hearing, and for twenty 
five years I was so deaf 
that I could not hear a 
clock strike by — 
my ear against it. I ha 
tried every knuwn rem- 
edy, and nothing gave 
me the slightest relief. 
1 obtain . Moore’s 
















treatment, and in three weeks my hearing began to 
improve, a rsati 
across a room; can hear a clock strike in an as 
room, 30 feet away. I think I am entirely cured, an 
my hearing a resto 


now I can hear common conversation 


tored. 
WIN COLEMAN, Maize, Kas. 
Medicines tor 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 
To introduce this treatment and prove beyond doubt 


that it will cure Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and Lung 
Diseases, I will for ashort time, send Medicines for 
three months’ treatment free. 


Address. 
J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnata, O 





MADISON 


AVENUE 
HOTEL 


Madison Ave. Y 58th St. 


NEW YORK, 


Per Day 
and up. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 


IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
Two blocks from the Third and 


Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad. 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue 


and Belt Line Cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. 


Passenger Elevator Runs All Night. 


















na bridged. : 
A Dictionary of 


Blographi, 
Standard of the U. 8. 
ger": Printing tert 
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THE 
HOME 
DEPARTMENT . . 


Aims to present in a practical way 
new ideas on home furnishings, more 
healthful foods and their preparation, 
more perfect sanitation, etc., etc., all 
in the line of 


MORE 
RATIONAL 
LIVING. 





European Hotels. 3 





PISA. 








GRAND HOTEL, on the Lung’ Arno. 


W. Garbrecht, Proprietor. 


Finest situation in Pisa, near all points of 
interest. Omnibus’ meets all trains. 
Superior table for the tastes of Ameri- 
cans. 





PARIS. 


GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, Rue de 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 
A. Boland, Proprietor. 


Near the Place da la Concorde, the Opera 
the Louvre, and the Palais Royal. Hot 
and Cold Baths in the house, and Eleva- 
tor, Service particularly good. A popular 
house with Americans. 


ROFIE. 


HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nicolo da 
Tolentino. 
G. Possidoni, Proprietor. 


Drawing room, Library, Baths and Eleva 
tor. Healthiest situation in Rome. Par 
ticular attention paid American visitors. 


GENOA, 
HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acqua- 
verde. 


Flechia & Fioroni, Proprietors. 


Near the Railway Station and Steamship 
Landing. Hot and Cold Baths, Elevator 
and best possible service. 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Canal. 


Spatz & Pianta, Proprietors. 


Near St. Mark’s Square and all points of 
interest. Reading and Smoking Rooms, 
Handsome Ladies’ Parlor, Baths and Ele- 
vator. Service unsurpassed. 


INTERLAKEN. 


HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 


W. Seewer, Proprietor. 


Magnificent Situation and Gardens. Full 
“view of the Jungfrau. Handsome Salons 
and Elevator. 


GENEVA. 


HOTEL d@’ANGLETERRE, on the Quai, 
Mt. Blanc. 
J. Bantle, Proprietor. 


This house, situated on the lake, faces Mt. 
Blanc, near the Brunswick Monument and 
the Kursaal. Elevator, Hot and Cold 
Baths Americans patronize this house. 


GRAND MAGASINS du LOUVRE 
Near the Palais Roval, Paris. 


The largest establishme.... in the world, 
where Americans will find the most particu- 
lar attention and the best assortment of 
artistic goods in Paris. All the latest novel- 
ties are presented to our patrons. Our glove 
department is the best and most carefully 
selected in the city. 


Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, 
FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND HATS 
28 Place Vendome, Paris. 





ROBINA, 
DRESSES AND MANTLES, 
64 Rue des Petits Champs, - Paris. 


HARRIS & FARRIN, 
HIGH CLASS ANGLO-AMERICAN 
TAILORS, 

287 Strand, London, W. C. 


Latest designs, English, Scotch and Irish 
Woolens. Perfect fit and charges moderate. 


COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Mme. WYATT, 180 NewBond Street. 
Stylish Walking and Féte Costumes. 
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$ DRESS 
Your Boy. $ Healthful, Artistic 


SHOULD PrAvi THE 


FERRIS =| ~~ANp 
Good a * — Fashionable $ 


Sense 
WAIST 


With simple elastic shoulder straps. Fits like a vest. 
Buttons don't pull off, 


For SUMMER WEAR 


Made in Style 278 at 50 cents. 


VERY SATISFACTORY, COOL AND COMFORTABLE. 


h Supports Pants, Drawers and Stockings. 
2 &% SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


FERRIS BROS. , 10 nies, aud Puente 


Branch Office—637 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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COMMENCEMENT GOWNS, BICYCLE SUITS, 
YACHTING SUITS, BATHING SUITS, 
OR SUMMER WAISTS, 


ay 
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Style 277—50 cents, 
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Cut to order or your own material made up on sh 


PITTOCK’S —e 


Dressmaking Parlors, 
nis Si tei relresresrerrestes res restos estesset ses ieeeetiecieeieeie: 1 BEACON ST. 


PATTERNS OF ALL KINDS CUT TO ORDER. 
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MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
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Sis ESTABLISHED 1862. PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. & 


BosTOn GOMMONWEALTH. 


Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, History, Educatio 


Modern Ideas 


And modern facilities are neces- 
sary to keep up with the business 


“hustle” of today. 


We Have Them 


New presses, new types, and latest 
ideas in composition and display and topics of the day. 
work —in fact, everything in the 


line of Printing strictly 


Up te Date 


See us when you need printing. 


ms Editors: EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. @ 


Advertisers = 


Should notice that the make-up of the ( 
enables us to place advertisements ‘‘ next t 
and in a majority of cases next to reading 


Our work will please you — also 


the price. 


some relation to the article advertised. 
COMMONWEALTH readers are people of ! 
are therefore buyers of good goods and tho 


W. P. HANNAFORD & CO. 


299 Washington Street, 


EAE AE ASAE AE AS AE AS OS) 


us with business speak in the highest 
returns received. 


BOSTON. 


Va a: oo 


% 120 Tremont Strect, Boston, Mass. 


KMPH PoHe 








